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Can You See Yoursely 
14s Others See You, 
Wr. Retailer? 


A fellow named Robert Burns made a poetic plea on the same subject to 
people at large, long ago: Pie 

“Oh wad some Power the giftie gie us 

To see oursels as ithers see us 


Too bad, Mr. Burns. Most people still don’t know (or even want to know) 
what others think of them. They know only what they think of others! 


But modern retail stores must know what people think of them. Three 

kinds of people: their customers, their vendors, and their employees. 

Stores must understand these three groups and adjust to their needs, in 

an integrated 3-way relationship. 

ee ee ee Bees ievups are week, the store's 
as well, 





and profits are weakened ‘oor employee relations can — 


_crumble a store from within. Poor customer relations can crush it from 
without. Poor vendor relations can starve its merchandise offerings. 


What “power” can a store summon to see itself as others see it? 


Research—one of the most powerful mirrors of the retailer. A research 
staff, trained in employee-attitude, vendor, customer, and community 
studies, can hold this mirror up to each retailer, so that he can see himself 
as others actually see him. 
The retailer who wants to substitute fact for is 
rene ch facilith facilities more and more. In his search for Soa tenoees 
relations, he is turning to the Research ent of the New York Uni- 
ee ee ie BY sie noendiae ae See ee oe 
organization necessary steps 
se ig — 


If you would like more information on how these studies can help 
contact the Research New York University School of 
100 Washington Square New York 3, New York. 
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No. 1 in a series of T. Dart Ellsworth 
Research Talks to Retailers Director of Research and Publications. 
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Retailers Favor Written Policies 


T. Dart Ellsworth 


Assisted By 
Dorothy L. Boucher and Bvelyn Dawn Fraser 


Leading retailers in the United 
States, by a majority of better than 
four to one, believe that stores should 
have written policies. Store owners 
and boards of directors generally dele- 
gate policy making to top organiza- 
tional executives. Current store poli- 
cies tend to be specific within limited 
areas rather than broad and general 
in nature. Retailers are more likely 
to provide personal explanations of 
store policies to department heads 
than to any other group of store execu- 
tives. Stores utilize floor meetings 
and group conferences most frequently 
to inform employees about policy. By 
a plurality of two to one, retailers feel 
that operations run more smoothly in 
areas where policy is written than 
in those where it is unwritten. 

These findings result from a sur- 


vey of written policies in retail stores 
that has just been completed by the 
Research Division of the New York 
University School of Retailing. The 
purpose was to determine the status 
of written policies in these organiza- 
tions. 


Conduct of survey 


A three-page survey form was 
mailed during the latter part of Janu- 
ary 1952 to the presidents of 467 
chain, department, and specialty stores 
throughout the country. All the stores 
included in the mailing list had annual 
sales volumes in excess of two million 
dollars in 1951. 

One hundred and twenty-two retail- 
ers mailed in completed survey forms. 
Three others declined our invitation 
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to participate in the survey. Of these, 
one expressed the opinion, “This would 
not apply to us—our stores are small 
variety type.’ The other two stated 
very politely that it was against store 
policy to reveal the requested informa- 
tion. 

Of the 122 survey forms received, 
118 (25.3 per cent of those originally 
mailed) proved usable and were tabu- 
lated. Thirty-two of the respondents 
also mailed in samples of their current 
policy and systems manuals. In addi- 
tion, many individuals wrote compre- 
hensive explanations of their attitudes 
toward written policy and expressed 
a desire to receive a personal copy of 
any report based on the survey. 


Size and type of stores 


The respondent stores were first 
classified according to their annual 
sales volumes in 1951 (Table 1) and 
then by type of operation (Table IT). 
These analyses show (1) equal num- 
hers of chain and specialty stores; (2) 
department stores to outnumber chain 
and specialty stores by almost five to 
one; (3) no chain organization in the 
20-50 million dollar” group: and (4) 
no specialty store in the “over 50 mil- 
lion dollar’ classification. 


TABLE I 


Stores Classified by Annual Sales Volumes 


in 195] 
ANNUAL SALES 
Group (Mictions oF Dortars Pree CENT 

I 2 and under 5 30.5 
II 5 and under 10 20.4 
III 10 and under 20 17.8 
IV 20 and under 50 22.0 
V 50 and over 93 
All 100.0 


TABLE II * 


Stores Classified by Type of Operation 


GRoup CHAIN DEPARTMENT SPECIALTY 
I 2.8 91.7 5.5 
I] 8.3 79.2 i235 
III 19.0 71.5 35 
IV 0.0 88.5 11.5 
V 23 72.7 0.0 
All &.4 83.2 8.4 


* Figures in this and all subsequent tables, unless 
otherwise noted, are expressed as percentages of 
total stores in each group. 


Retailers believe in written policies 


Retailers, four to one, believe that 
stores should have written policies 
(Table II1). The largest numbers of 
dissenters are found in the two smallest 
volume groups of stores. The biggest 
retailers are unanimous in their belief 
in written policies. The percentages of 
chain, department, and specialty store 
retailers believing in written policies 


are about equal. 


TABLE III 


Do You Believe That Stores Should Have 
Written Policies? 


GROUP Yes No No ANSWER 
I 69.5 30.5 
I] 66.7 29.1 4.2 

III 95.3 47 - 

IV 92.3 7.7 -- 
V 100.0 — 

All 81.4 17.8 8 


Retailers’ reasons for believing in 
written policies are many and varied 
(Table IV). Specifically, they gave 
a majority vote to only the second of 
the three reasons shown on the survey 
form. However, one out of four out- 
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lined his personal reasons for believing 
written policy essential to sound store 
operations. 
TABLE IV 
I Beliewe That Stores Should Have Written 
Policies Because: 





Reason * 
Group At Bt C§ OTHER NO ANSWER 
I 36.1 38.9 36.1 16.7 16.7 
II 41.7 41.7 41.7 12.5 16.7 
II] 38.1 52.4 62.0 20.8 48 
IV 38.4 jae Si BS 
V 728 728 545 364 9.1 
All 41.5 §2.5 48.3 y 4 We 10.2 


* Figures do not total 100 per cent since re- 
tailers generally listed more than one reason. 

+ Written policies are an effective method of im 
proving operating efficiency in a retail store. 

~ Written policy assists retail management ma- 
terially in co-ordinating and integrating store ac 
tivities and in allowing consistency of operating 
performance. 

§ Written policy provides the soundest basis for 
the development of a clear-cut store character and 
personality in the public mind. 


Representative of the compelling rea- 
sons cited by individuals for believing 
in written policy are: 

1. From a Group I retailer: ‘Written 
policy minimizes deviations from store policy 
resulting from misunderstanding and poor 
memory. es 

2. From a Group II retailer: “Written 
policy is particularly important from the 
standpoint of personnel and labor relations.” 

3. From a Group IV retailer: “Written 
policies and procedures in some areas provide 
an excellent tool and guide in training new 
executives, particularly young people in- 
terested in development for advanced posi- 
tions. Written policies assure an understand- 
ing of basic policies by new workers and 
that every time a new executive or manager 
is appointed, the store’s carefully developed 
policies will not be thrown out or over- 
looked.” 

4. From a Group V retailer: “Written 
policy is a requirement for a chain organiza- 
tion if it desires to maintain a reasonable 
amount of control in the home office.” 


Spring 1952 


Reasons for opposing written 
policies 


Only one in five of the retailers in- 
dicated specific reasons for not  be- 
lieving in written policy (Table V). 
Opposition centered in the fear that 
written policies are highly inflexible. 
Smaller retailers tend to resist putting 
their policies into writing more than 
their larger competitors. 


TABLE V 


! Do Not Believe in Written 
Store Policies Because: 


Reason * 


Grovur At Bt C§ OTHER NO ANSWER 
I 19.5 11.1 5.6 2.8 75.0 
II 20.4 84 ~- 4.2 70.7 
Ill 9.5 48 — — 90.5 
IV ej La ~- — 92.3 
V 9.1 _ — — 90.9 


82.2 


NI 


All 14.4 7.6 1.7 I, 


* Figures do not total 100 per cent since re- 
tailers generally listed more than one reason. 

+ Written policy tends to create an inflexible op- 
eration in a dynamic field. 

t Written policy is costly in both money and 
time required to modify it if economic and social 
changes make such action necessary. 

§ Written policies are impractical and undesirable. 


Specific reasons cited by individuals 
for being opposed to written policies 
include: 

1. From a Group I retailer: “Ours is a 
family store and policies can be easily handed 
down as necessary.” 

2. From a second Group I retailer: “In 
our case, our store is small enough for over- 
all management to keep its touch on the 
pulse of the buying public and to rectify any 
impractical situation immediately.” 

3. From a third Group I retailer: “It is 
difficult to establish in writing policy rules 
to cover the multitude of decisions to be 
made every day and then to amend the 
written rules as changes are required.” 
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Characteristics of store policies IV stores have put all their policies into 8 
written form. ( 
Current store policies tend to be lit 
specific within limited areas such as Areas of written policies S 
merchandising, personnel, and service el 
rather than broad and general in nature “Personnel” is the sole area in which ul 
covering over-all operations and many a majority of the stores in each group m 
are committed to writing (Table VIT). has written policies (Table VIII). 
It is interesting to note that about three “Service” is the only other area in pt 
times as many Group I stores as Group which more than half the stores have tc 
their policies in writing. At the other M 
Taste VI extreme, less than a third of the stores pl 
oot have written policies in the areas of pt 
Our Policies Are: : ae o ; 
public relations” and “vendor rela- m 
py tions.” Larger retailers have gener- Ce 
Ques tur oF No ally made more progress in committing R 
Grour OPERaTions = AREAS om = Ammen their policies to writing in each area 
I 41.7 41.7 8.3 8.3 . ; ‘ 
1 45.8 376 83 8 3 than have their smaller counterparts. in 
Ill 38.1 524 95 as Additional or “‘other’’ areas in which he 
IV 23.1 69.2 ines 77 the retailers list their stores as having ( 
Vv 18.2 63.6 18.2 _ policy include “budget and control,” Ww 
All 35.6 50.9 76 3.9 “credit and collections,” and “public- SU 
ity.” A Group I retailer summarized ex 
Taste VII the situation in his store very nicely ca 
uk Pullin Bie with this statement: “Our policies hi 
ital, state responsibility of every unit of st 
Grove Ora Written Written No Answer management and applicable policies.” 
I 16.7 25.0 52.7 5.6 
r. ¢ a0 a - Formulation and revision 
4 ? ome R 
ie 30.7 cord cee % The “owners” and “boards of di- i 
All 16.9 22.1 59.3 17 rectors’ of the stores generally dele- I 
II 
T\ 
Taste VIII \ 
Al 
In Which Areas Do You Have Written Store Policies? 
ioeeue. PuBLic SALES VENDOR 
TRA- MERCHAN-  PeEr- RELA- Promo- RELA- No Gr 
GrouP TION DISING SONNEL Prict TIONS TION SERVICE TIONS OTHER NONE ANSWER 
I 30.6 444 61.2 36.1 13.9 11.1 44.4 13.9 8.3 139 8&3 
11 458 333 750 250 250 22 417 125 167 — 83 : 
III 61.9 42.8 76.3 38.1 33.4 57.2 47.6 476 = 143 — 94 II 
IV S77 538 808 538 346 424 63 424 231 39 — 7 
V 72.7 63.6 81.8 72.7 54.5 63.6 72.7 63.6 9.1 — 91 > 
All 49.1 45.7 728 41.6 28.0 34.8 52.5 30.5 144 5.1 6.8 = 
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gate policy making to “top executives” 
(Table IX). They make relatively 
little use of “special policy committees.” 
Several assign the responsibility to 
either a “management board,” “execu- 
tive committee,’ or “‘operating com- 
mittee.” 

A Group IV retailer described the 
policy-making process in his store as 
follows: “The Research and Systems 
Manager formulates, drafts, and sends 
proposal to Operating Committee com- 
posed of top executives. This com- 
mittee approves all policies for publi- 
cation. All policies are published by 
Research Department.” 

Almost two thirds of the retailers 
indicated that no regular meetings were 
held in their stores to revise policy 
(Table X). From their comments it 








this answer (Table XI). The excep- 
tion, a Group IV retailer, stated: “We 
hold policy meetings about every three 
years.” 


Who and how 


In better than four out of five of 
the stores “department heads” are 
provided with personal explanations 
and interpretations of policy in rela- 
tion to their jobs (Table XII). No 
other group of employees is given so 
much help. Even “company officers” 
fare badly in comparison, since in only 
half of the stores do they receive equal 
attention and assistance. 


TABLE X 


Do You Hold Regular Meetings to Consider 
Store Policy Revision? 


would seem that they prefer to schedule Grour Yes No No ANSWER 
such meetings “‘as necessary.” For I 25.0 69.4 5.6 

. . . 75 Z a 
example, only one retailer who indi- a = a 43 
cated that policy meetings were held in iV 34.6 616 38 
his store at “other” than the times V 18.2 727 91 
stated in the survev form failed to give All 31.4 64.4 42 

TaBLe IX 


Who Is Responsible for Formulating and Revising Your Store Policies? 


BOARD OF SPECIAL POLICY 
Group Owner Directors COMMITTEE Top Executives OTHER No ANSWER 
I 30.6 16.7 2.8 61.2 13.9 28 
IT 29.2 12.5 8.3 79.3 42 8.3 
III 14.3 4.8 19.1 71.5 9.5 -- 
IV vie 4 15.4 re 92.3 11.5 — 
V — 36.4 18.2 81.7 18.2 9.1 
All 19.5 14.4 8.5 75.4 11.0 3.4 
TABLE XI 
How Often Do You Hold Policy-Revision Meetings? 
Group MONTHI Every 5 Montus Every 6 MONTHS ANNUALLY OTHER No ANSWER 
I 13.9 — — 5.6 19.4 61.1 
II 42 —- 42 42 29.1 58.3 
Ill 9.5 14.3 48 9.5 19.1 428 
IV 7.7 7.7 3.8 i i 30.8 42.3 
V 9.1 — - 9.1 36.4 45.4 
All 9.3 4.2 a3 6.8 25.4 51.8 
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Several retailers described the pro- 
cedures employed in their stores to 
familiarize new and old employees with 


policy. Illustrative of their comments 


are: 


1. From a Group I retailer: “Each new- 
comer receives a personal explanation of our 
general concerning the 
of the specific policy concerning his job.” 

2. From a Group IV retailer: “Super- 
visors are expected to explain store policies 
to all employees under their supervision in so 
far as the policies affect the work of the 
individuals.” 

3. From a Group V retailer: “Our policies 
with 
all persons at the levels where the policies 


policy store and 


are subject of continuing discussion 
apply.” 


No means of communication is used 


are the least popular. Generally, more 
frequent use is made of “emplovee 
“booklets,” 


in the larger stores 


publications,” and “‘em- 
ployee manuals” 


than in the smaller (Table XIII). 
Oral or written policy 


The retailers, two to one, feel that 
store operations run more smoothly in 
areas where policy is written than in 
( Table 
NIV). The majority defends its po- 


those where it is unwritten 


TABLE XIV 


Do You Feel that Operations Run More 
Smoothly in Areas Where Policy Is Written 
Than in Those Where It Is Unwritten? 


exclusively in the stores to inform Group Yrs No OTHER No ANswer 
workers about policy. Several methods I 55.5 22.2 28 19.5 
‘ Pane > 5 § ) 
are employed — extensively. Floor II 62.4 25.0 8.4 4.2 
etiiena”” 7 _ : - “ Il 71.4 4.8 — 23.8 

< s < Up ~O erences , — ~ 
gs" and “group conferences \ 27 () 154 38 38 
head the list for this purpose. “*Em- V 818 au. ma 18.2 
ployee manuals” and “store booklets” \ll 67.0 16.1 34 13.5 
Taste XII 


Which Individuals Receive Personal Explanations and Interpretations of Store Policies 
in Relation to Their Work? 





DrPARI 
Company Divistonat MENI JuNtor 

Group OFFICERS HEAbs HEAps EXECUTIVES 
I 38.9 55.6 86.2 44.4 
Il 41.7 70.9 83.4 45.9 
III 66.7 81.1 90.3 66.7 
IV 69.3 80.7 88.4 65.4 
j 36.3 72.7 72.7 63.7 
All 50.8 70.3 85.6 55.0 


SELLING NONSELLING 
PERSONNEL PERSONNEL OTHER NONt No ANSWER 

75.0 52.8 8.3 5.6 2.8 
50.0 41.7 16.7 8.4 
61.9 = 4 25 - 48 
42.3 42.3 19.2 Ta 
45.5 36.3 18.2 9.1 
55.0 47.5 135 L7f 5.9 


TABLE XIII 


What Means of Communication Do You Use to Inform Employees of Store Policies? 


EMPLOYEE Group INpbIViDt 

Boox BuLtetin EmpLoyee Pusu FLOOR CONFER CONFER- 
Group LETS Boarp MANUAL CATION MEETING ENCE ENCE 
I 33.3 44.5 39.0 27.8 555 61.2 58.4 
I] 41.7 41.7 41.7 20.8 55.2 DOE 41.7 
Ill 57.2 47.6 41.8 52.3 66.7 38.1 41.8 
IV 61.6 34.6 Fa. 42.3 65.4 53.8 46.2 
V 63.6 45.4 54.6 36.4 54.6 72.7 63.6 
All 48.3 424 49.2 34.6 59.3 Do.1 50.0 
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sition with resolution. Some of the 
more cogent reasons submitted by 
individuals for having this feeling in- 
clude : 


1. From a Group II retailer: “Written 
policies must not be inflexible. Management 
must be alert to changing conditions and be 
quick to revise any policy as often as neces- 
sary. Every written policy change and every 
written new policy must have a preamble 
explaining the reasons for the policy and 
what it it designed to accomplish. We believe 
that this promotes understanding and co- 
operation among our employees. _ 

2. From a second Group II retailer: “I 
believe that a written, clear-cut policy for all 
breakdowns of store operation is essential. 
Regular meetings should be held to revise and 
renew all policies.” 

3. From a third Group II retailer: 
“Unfortunately, we have never carried 
through to completion any codification of 
our store policies. Now, they are in a large 
part in the form of oral tradition and are 
only embodied in memos and other publi- 
cations sporadically. We believe in written 
policies however and we are gradually de- 
veloping them.” 

4. From a fourth Group II retailer: “Con- 
crete store policies in writing are something 
desired, but often neglected in the rush of 
retail business.” 

5. From a Group III retailer: “Written 
policy sets responsibility where it belongs. 
Executives from the senior group to the 
junior group appreciate knowing what is 
expected of them as to their duties and to 
whom they are responsible.” 

6. From a Group IV retailer: “Written 
policies establish a uniform basis for store 
operation. From actual experience it is 
found that the very act of creating a written 
policy clarifies management thinking to the 
point where uniformity is obtained. Often 
in proposing policies it has been found that 
many executives of long experience in the 
store have varied mental concepts of store 
policy. Putting the policy into writing 
crystallizes their thinking and forms the 

} 


foundation for current and future action 
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Written policies should not be so rigid that 
they cannot be adapted to changing condi- 
tions but they should be rigid enough to 
torm the backbone of the company’s char- 
acter.” 

7. From a second Group IV retailer: 
“According to our experience, company 
policies will frequently be neglected, mis- 
understood, or overlooked, unless they are 
written. If a company has any turnover in 
personnel (which all companies do), it is 
important that new personnel, particularly 
new executives and managers, be informed 
regarding the company’s policies, procedures, 
and objectives.” 

8. From a third Group IV retailer: 
“While operations may not be smoother, 
it is believed they are better directed and 
more closely adhere to management’s ob- 
jectives if they are based upon current 
written statements of clearly defined policy.” 

9. From a fourth Group IV retailer: “We 
are very much in favor of clearly defined 
policies in writing.” 

10. From a Group V retailer: “This is an 
interesting subject. Perhaps we should state 
that we have some written policies in many 
areas of our business. In no area do we have 
complete policies in writing. Currently, we 
are considering the major task of rewriting 
policies. Over the past few years we have 
revised at least one major set of policies 
each year. The project of writing and re- 
writing policies will encompass the entire 
operation.” 

11. From a very large chain-store retailer : 
“Obviously, in an organization of over — 
stores, we must depend upon written policy 
to a great extent. As indicated in the ques- 
tionnaire, our policies apply to all areas of 
our activity. A few written policies are tight 
and restrictive. Most of them are written 
in general terms, since we recognize that 
policy in most areas of the country is sub- 
ject to change due to local conditions or 
circumstances that may arise at the time.” 

12. From a very big department-store re- 
tailer: “In recent years we have been putting 
some policy material into written form. We 
have no over-all policy manual, but have 
several separate manuals and numerous 


bulletins issued by the general manager.” 
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We have prepared special written state- 
ments on advertising policy, competitive 
pricing, vendor relations, adjustments, and 
return of merchandise. 

There is no vacuum of policy in our or- 
ganization; the fact that it is unwritten does 
not mean that it is not generally understood. 
However, we are endeavoring to get some 
statements into written form as needs arise.” 


Printed material contributions 


As stated previously, 32 retailers 
mailed in copies of their various man- 
uals with their completed survey 
forms. In all, 57 excellent pieces of 
printed matter were received. Most 
of them must be classified as either 
“procedure” or ‘“‘systems” manuals. 
However, ten pieces contain clear 
statements of fundamental store policy. 
Together, the materials submitted con- 
stitute an extremely satisfactory be- 
ginning for a much-needed retail re- 
search library supported by and avail- 
able to all retailers.’ 


Evaluation and conclusions 


1. Many retail managements have 
attained maturity. The widespread be- 
lief in written policies among retailers, 
and the large number of retail stores 
in which policy has been either wholly 
or partially committed to writing, sup- 
port this contention. 

For instance, early American enter- 
prise was largely opportunistic in na- 


1 Retailers everywhere are invited to supplement 
the initial effort of the 32 original contributors 
by mailing in copies of their policy and procedure 
booklets and manuals Contributions should be 
addressed to: Research Division, New York Uni- 
versity School of Retailing, 100 Washington Square, 
New York 3. New York 
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ture. [here was a sellers’ paradise. All 
one needed for success was the gump- 
tion to take advantage of the situation. 
But a change occurred. Industry was 
first to feel the impact of altered con- 
ditions. In meeting the new challenge, 
industrialists found it necessary to dis- 
card their age-old policy of expediency 
and to adopt one of planned effort. 
Written policies are a cornerstone of 
the latter type of activity. 

This survey indicates that progres- 
sive retailers have not only set them- 
selves on a similar course to that pre- 
viously taken by industrialists; they 
have already progressed far along it. 


2. A sizable number of retailers 
have apparently failed to gain an under- 
standing of the basic nature of policies 
and their characteristics. This is the 
general impression gained from study- 
ing the retailers’ answers to the sur- 
vey questions. It is strengthened by: 
(a) the fear expressed by so many that 
written policies are inflexible instru- 
ments; (>) their placement of the 
responsibility for formulating and re- 
vising policies; (c) a common failure 
to provide for policy indoctrination at 
all levels of organization; and (d) an 
analysis of their policy literature. 

What is policy? What are its char- 
acteristics - 

Many authors have detined policy. 
Based on their concepts, a satisfactory 
definition would seem to be: Policy ts 
a definite course of action adopted by 
a company to guide decisions under 
repetitive conditions. The outstanding 
characteristics of a policy from a user's 
viewpoint are: (a) it provides direc- 

(Continued on page 42) 








The Hecht Company Branches Out 


Cc. B. MeMath, Jr. 


“A pre gressive store follows the 
population.” 

With such an oversimplification, Mr. 
James Rotto expressed the basic reason- 
ing behind the opening of The Hecht 
Company's newest suburban Washing- 
ton store across the Potomac River in 
Arlington County, Virginia. Mr. Rotto 
is the sales and publicity director of this 
large and respected Washington depart- 
ment store which has enthusiastically 
joined the national movement of de- 
partment stores to the suburbs. The 
Hecht Company has opened two large 
branch stores in Washington suburbs 
in the last five years. 

Under the leadership of Mr. Charles 
B. Dulean, Sr., its executive vice- 
president and managing director, The 
Hecht Company took the Washington, 
D.C., lead in branch-store development 
in 1947, That year the company opened 
a full-size, complete department store 
in suburban Silver Spring, Maryland, 
as a branch of the main store some 
eight miles away in downtown Wash- 
ington. Similarly, in 1951 The Hecht 
Company pioneered the movement of 
large \Washington department stores 
into another rapidly growing suburban 
area with the establishment of a new 
shopping center, called Parkington, in 
nearby Arlington, Virginia; about seven 
miles from the main Washington store. 


The Hecht Company’s history 


The Hecht Company is an unusual 
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store in many ways and has been found 
consistently among the most progres- 
sive retailers. It is a family store, con- 
trol having remained in the family of 
its original founders for over 80 years. 
The company operates other stores in 
New York and Maryland, but the 
Washington operation is the largest. 
All operate independently, yet all sub- 
scribe to the sound retailing funda- 
mentals of quality-branded merchandise 
at popular prices with added stress on 
customer service and convenience. This 
last is best illustrated by the Washing- 
ton store’s preoccupation with its 
customers’ parking problems, which in 
1935 crystallized in the construction of 
its own parking building next to its 
downtown store. This is believed to 
have been one of the first parking 
buildings of its kind among major 
retailers of the country. 

The Hecht Company management 
confesses to being old-fashioned in its 
concern for the community in which it 
conducts its business. No store in this 
area has a better record in the contribu- 
tion of time, space, and ideas for com- 
munity projects. The spirit permeates 
the entire staff and is the natural out- 
growth of the firm belief that the store 
has certain clear-cut responsibilities to 
the community it serves. Tied in closely 
with this feeling is the conviction that 
a store can continue to merit the con- 
fidence of its customers only if it 


continues to progress. 
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A research department 


It was at least ten years ago, during 
the Second World War, that The 
Hecht Company first sensed the un- 
tapped possibilities for expansion into 
the Washington suburbs. Such tenuous 
feelings were given solid form when, 
in 1943, the store established its own 
research and planning department. 

Under the guidance of Mr. Dulcan, 
this department conducted several far- 
reaching market Survey 
teams were sent to various sections of 
the country to study one-stop merchan- 
dising methods and suburban-store con- 


surveys. 


struction. Analyses were made of all 
phases of the suburban areas of Wash- 
ington ; traffic routes and flow, highway 
planning and construction, population 
characteristics and trends, consumer 


potentials, future community plans, and ' 


real-estate development—all came in 
for close scrutiny and evaluation. 


The pattern emerges 


These inquiries clearly foretold the 
future expansion potentials. For the 
perceptive management who would see, 
the guideposts were plainly marked for 
the store’s entry into the field of 
branch-store retailing. The facts had 
been carefully assembled, painstakingly 
analyzed and summarized—the con- 
clusions were unmistakable and inevi- 


table. 


Two attractive suburbs 


Early polls of shopping habits of 
suburbanites in the Silver Spring area 
of Maryland pointed conclusively to 
the fundamental need for a store in 


that community which would be of 
“downtown” caliber, with downtown 
merchandise, prices, and services—and 
with the added advantage of adequate 
parking facilities for its customers, 
Silver Spring proved to be the natural 
center of an economically healthy popu- 
lation of over 300,000 people. Simi- 
larly, the market surveys highlighted 
a second thriving community, in 
Virginia’s Arlington County, where it 
was estimated that about the same 
number of people resided in an area 
within fifteen minutes’ driving time 
from a central point. 

However, closer investigation of the 
available property in the two areas, 
coupled with certain real-estate difh- 
culties inherent in the Virginia site, 
revealed that the plans for the Mary- 
land branch store offered more hope 
of immediate attainment. Thus, the 
Arlington branch plans gradually re- 
ceded until finally the decision was 
made placing the entire emphasis on 
the planning and construction of the 


Silver Spring store. 
Silver Spring branch 


Real-estate parcels were assembled 
in an area that was not then devoted 


location was 


to shopping but whose 
fortuitous with regard to parking. 
Plans were completed and construction 
began. In November 1947, the first 
branch store of The Hecht Company 
opened its doors with 165,000 square 
feet of selling space in a modern three- 
story-and-basement building. Parking 
was provided for 1,000 cars in areas 
adjacent to the store, with controlled 

f 


ingress and egress to 80 per cent 0 


the spaces. 
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Although the Silver Spring branch 
was conceived as a branch of the down- 
town ‘“‘mother” store, it was complete 
in that it offered full lines of all types 
of merchandise carried in the main 
store, along with all the usual services 
such as credit and delivery. Original 
planning had optimistically contem- 
plated an annual volume of $5 million 
for the new branch; however, from the 
beginning, the sales exceeded this rate 
and totaled $714 million for the first 
year of operation. 


Neighboring stores 


The popularity of the new store 
created a surprising volume of customer 
traffic which attracted many other mer- 
chants to the area. It was with some ap- 
prehension that The Hecht Company 
watched other retailers, principally 
specialty shops, move into the neigh- 
horhood and establish their competing 
stores. However, analysis of sales has 
demonstrated once more that the 
nationally advertised brands carried in 
the department store can more than 
hold their own in such competition. 
The approximately 500,000 square feet 
of additional selling space in the form 
of competing stores in the neighbor- 
hood of the new branch acted as a 
stronger magnet for customers. The 
Hecht Company’s branch sales in- 
creased steadily until 1950 two more 
selling floors were added to the three- 
year-old building. ‘This branch now ac- 
counts for more than $12 million in 
sales annually and is firmly established 
as the central attraction of a thriving 
shopping community. But. unfortu- 
nately, history has repeated itself, for 
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once again the parking situation is 
acute. The solution of this problem 
will not be easy, for an increase in 
parking areas in close proximity to the 
branch store is virtually impossible. 


Arlington branch 


The gratifying figures from the 
Silver Spring branch convinced The 
Hecht Company that the contemplated 
branch store in Arlington should wait 
no longer. Based upon their Maryland 
experience, the executives proceeded to 
plan for a complete one-stop shopping 
center, with plenty of parking space. 
Out of this plan has come Parkington, 
the name given to the new shopping 
center to emphasize its primary ad- 


vantage. 


Criteria for Parkington 


“Early in the planning stage, The 
Hecht Company laid down the follow- 
ing objectives for their Parkington 
project : 

1. Central location. The branch must 
be situated on main routes of auto- 
mobile travel as near to the center of 
pe ypulation as possible. 

2. Adequate parking. Since the 
1,000 parking spaces around the Silver 
Spring store had proved inadequate in 
light of the larger volume of business, 
Parkington must plan to park 2,000 
cars. Furthermore, these must be 
within one block of the store 

3. One-stop shopping. The new 
branch can be expected to attract 
satellite stores with competing lines 
of merchandise: therefore, The Hecht 
Company will build additional store 
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buildings—the whole to be a completely 
integrated shopping community—and 
will lease them to retailers whose offer- 
ings will complement and in some cases 
compete with the merchandise of the 
branch store. An important feature 
will be the common use of the parking 
facilities for customers of all stores. 

4+. Large and complete. Initial plan- 
ning will be for a big store, in order 
that the suburban customers may con- 
tinue to be attracted by Hecht’s wide 
choice of merchandise in complete lines 
in all departments. As Dero A. 
Saunders later wrote in Fortune maga- 
zine: “No suburban branch depart- 
ment store ever built has proved too 
large; but the retail world resounds 
with the laments of merchants who 
built them too small.” ! 


Parkington takes shape 


Ultimately, an 1&-acre triangular 
tract was acquired at the intersection 
of the principal cross-county road and 
one of the radial highways from Wash- 
ington. It was composed of 26 parcels 
of land, the largest of which was an 
abandoned ball park. As desired, this 
location was almost the exact geo- 
graphical center of the county as well 
as the center of population. It provided 
easy access for some 300,000 people 
within fifteen minutes’ driving time. 

The criteria stipulations for the size 
of the branch and for the ancillary 
buildings of the shopping community 
were easily fitted into the available plot 
by the architects. However, it soon 
became evident that the remaining area 


Race for the Suburbs,” Fortune, December 1951 
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in the tract would provide space for a 
maximum of only 1,000 cars, and that 
the side streets were incapable of ac- 
commodating the overflow within the 
desired radius of one block. Because 
of the decided emphasis of The Hecht 
Company on parking convenience for 
its customers, the decision was made in 
favor of a specialized building for car 
parking only. 

\Vorking plans were completed, the 
construction contract for the Parking- 
ton project was let on July 31, 1950, 
and work started the following day. 
\lthough the satellite store buildings 
were not then finished and the four- 
level parking building was only one 
third usable, the Arlington branch store 
opened for business on November 2. 
1951, just 15 months after construction 
began and exactly four years after the 
opening of the Silver Spring branch. 


Parkington statistics 


Parkington was conceived and car- 
ried forward on a grand scale. It was 
a stupendous undertaking for a single 
store, and involved a total expenditure 
of roughly $15 million—major costs 
were about $6'% million for the branch 
store itself, $3 million for the parking 
building, and $4 million for some 30 
“perimeter” store buildings. 

Easy parking is the keynote of the 
entire shopping center, as its name 
implies. The parking building, one of 
the largest such structures in the 
country, offers the equivalent of 15 
acres of parking area and is located in 
the center of the project. It is 570 
feet long, 256 feet wide. and four floors 
high, with part of the *~st floor devoted 
to several retail shops. Customers can 
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drive their cars onto any one of the 
four upper levels using direct ramps. 
They may then enter The Hecht Com- 
pany branch by doors from each level, 
thus being able to park comfortably 
close to the departments they wish to 
patronize. Parking for the first two 
hours is free, with a 25¢ per hour 
charge thereafter. The parking build- 
ing can house 2,000 cars at once and is 
expected to handle 10,000 cars daily 
during rush periods. An _ additional 
parking level can be added to the build- 
ing later as required. 

The parking building is a monument 
to The Hecht Company’s twin convic- 
tions that: (1) a customer will not 
customarily walk more than one block 
from her parking location to do her 
shopping; and (2) she positively will 
not park her car more than twice in 
one shopping trip and would much 
prefer to do her day’s shopping in a 
single parking operation. 


Perimeter stores 


To provide for a complete one-stop 
shopping community, The Hecht Com- 
pany has built space for some thirty 
other retail stores, for lease to well- 
known retail organizations. These are 
designed to balance the offerings of 
merchandise and services to customers 
attracted to Parkington, and to draw 
the maximum trade into the shopping 
center. 

Generally, these perimeter shops are 
located on the borders of the triangular 
tract and along the avenues of ap- 
proach to The Hecht Company's branch 
and the parking building. It is fully 
expected that these stores will sell 
some merchandise competitive with The 
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Hecht Company but, as Mr. Dulean 
says, “We believe that competition is 
still the life-blood of trade. It makes us 
give that extra effort. Besides, cus- 
tomers expect the privilege to shop 
and compare values. We respect that 
privilege and are bringing the finest 
stores and merchandise together into 
our development for that purpose.” 
Tenants for these satellite stores are 
expected to be open for business by the 
summer of 1952. By the time this is 
in print, the first two units will be open 
—a supermarket and a popular-price 
furniture store. Other stores to be 
opened later include: a 5¢-to-$5 variety 
store; delicatessen; one of the largest 
drug stores in the area; several ladies’ 
dress and fashion shops ; men’s furnish- 
ings stores; shoe stores; bookstore; 
valet and laundry services; and florist. 


The Hecht Company Parkington 


store 


But what of the central store in this 
development? This branch of The 
Hecht Company is one of the largest 
suburban stores in the country—cer- 
tainly it is the largest commercial 
structure in northern Virginia. There 
are five shopping floors, four above 
ground and a complete basement store, 
with a total selling area of 250,000 
square feet. It houses 147 different 
departments and services and_ holds 
approximately $3 million worth of 
merchandise. Reserve supplies are car- 
ried on a 50,000-square-foot under- 
ground floor, served by underground 
loading platforms. 

The store is housed in a rectangular, 
windowless, green-glazed brick build- 
ing, 300 feet by 170 feet. The con- 
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struction is fireproof, of reintorced con- 
crete and steel frame design. The main 
facade of opaque glass is 275 feet wide 
and 50 feet high and is illuminated by 
fluorescent tubes. There are twelve 
display windows on the ground level; 
two are 57 feet long each, and ten 
vary from 16 to 18 feet in length. The 
building is completely air conditioned 
and equipped with automatic sprinklers 
throughout. 


Outlook for the future 


The Hecht Company has built for 
future as well as for present Maryland 
and Virginia suburban residents of 
Washington. It has displayed com- 
munity spirit, financial daring, and re- 
tailing acumen in equal parts. It has 
planned thoroughly and well. Not 
only is the Silver Spring branch a 
signal success but, when the Arling- 
ton branch project is completed, Park- 
ington will be one of the retail show- 
pieces of the country. 

The Hecht Company is not alone in 
its establishment of branch stores in 
Washington suburbs; other stores, de- 
partment and specialty, are bidding for 
the same customers with their own 
branch stores and shops, and more are 
planned. Retailers in the area have 
been alerted to the possibilities for pro- 
viding the suburban customers with 
the goods and services they require 
without the necessity of bucking the 
downtown Washington traffic or fight- 
ing for parking room. 


Other problems 


Other diverse agencies and groups 


1 Washington are grappling with con- 


current problems caused by the star- 
tling concentration of people in this 
vital area since the beginning of the 
Second World War, of which the fol- 
lowing are illustrative: 

1. The District of Columbia's morn- 
ing newspaper, The Washington Post, 
has recently published a series of arti- 
cles entitled “Downtown Blight in the 
Nation’s Capital,” high-lighting certain 
basic civic deficiencies and urging the 
necessity for remedial planning. 

2. The Regional Highway Planning 
Survey of the District of Columbia 
Commissioners has evolved a $96 mil- 
lion ten-year program of new roads 
and bridges for the district, to meet 
demonstrated needs. 

3. The Washington Board of Trade 
and the Fairchild Publications are 
making a joint study of retail sales in 
the apparel and home-furnishings lines, 
comparing stores in the downtown 
business district with suburban stores 
outside the District of Columbia. 


The Hecht Company progresses 


Despite all these inquiries and com 
munity wrestling with problems stem- 
ming from rapid population growth, 
and despite the many economic 1m- 
ponderables and retailing uncertainties 
they bespeak, The Hecht Company has 
coolly analyzed customer potentialities 
in two of the largest suburban com- 
munities. It has backed up its judg- 
ment with two of the largest branch 
department stores in the nation. 
ludging from the steady population 


~ 


pressure outward from Washington 


into the suburbs and judging from the 
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An Up-to-Date Look at Consumer- 
Rating Agencies* 


Eugene R. Beem 


Chairman, Economics Department, Kalamazoo College 


The rapid growth of Consumers 
Union in the post-Second World War 
years makes it important for retailers 
to understand how this agency, and its 
smaller competitor, Consumers’ Re- 
search, go about their task of rating 
competing brands of goods for the 
guidance of ultimate consumers. The 
circulation of Consumer Reports, pub- 
lished by Consumers Union, New York 
City, has risen steadily from 55,000 to 
more than 500,000 between 1945 and 
1951. In the same period the circula- 
tion of Consumers’ Research Bulletin, 
published by Consumers’ Research, 
Washington, N. J., has advanced from 
about 50,000 to approximately 100,000. 
This article presents an up-to-date 
picture of how Consumers Union and 
Consumers’ Research function in their 
technical activities, pointing out simi- 
larities and differences between the 


agencies. 
Steps in product evaluation 


Eight steps are taken in the product 
testing and rating work of the con- 
sumer counseling agencies, involving 


answers to the following questions: 


1. What tvpes of goods should be 


evaluated ? 


2. What standards should be used as 
criteria for product evaluation ° 
lhe rite e ndebted to Mr Arthur Kallet 
director of Consumers Union, Mr. Morris Kaplan 
techr ! director of Consumers Unior and Mr 
F. J. Schlink, director of Consumers’ Research, for 
gen t e « this artic] 
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3. What tests can be applied to 
measure conformity with standards? 

+. Which brands and models should 
be rated ? 

5. How many samples of each prod- 
uct should be tested ? 

6. How should samples for testing 
be obtained ? 

7. Should the testing be done by the 
rating agency or by consulting techni- 
cians ? 

8. How can test results be inter- 
preted most helpfully for consumers ? 


Types of goods evaluated 

In deciding which testing projects 
to undertake Consumers Union relies 
heavily on an annual questionnaire in 
which subscribers indicate which types 
of goods they want rated. Consumers’ 
Research is guided by the interest ex- 
pressed in letters from readers. Tech- 
nical limitations necessitate screening 
out many types of goods for which 
satisfactory testing methods are not 
vet known. Sometimes excessive vari- 
ation in the quality of individual 
brands, as in gasoline or cigarettes, 
rules out an otherwise desirable proj- 
ect. (oods such as ladies’ shoes and 
hats, in which style is the major de- 
terminant of preference are often ex- 
cluded since this factor cannot be 
tested. New or unique products, and 
those receiving great advertising fan- 
fare are frequently evaluated. For 
example, during 1949 both agencies 
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rated long-playing records, nylon shirts, 
and the Polaroid Land camera. Con- 
sumers’ Research rated garbage-dis- 
posal units and numerous devices such 
as pocket adding machines, a needle- 
threading contrivance, and an ice-cube 
crusher. Consumers Union rated such 
new items as Dial soap, Reddi-\Whip, 
Amazo puddings, and Shellie plastic 
nursing bottles. Both agencies oc- 
casionally report on the work of other 
research agencies which are not gener- 
ally available to the public. One issue of 
Consumer Reports related findings of 
the National Bureau of Standards with 
respect to the durability of vulcanized, 
fiberboard, leather-covered, and other 
types of luggage. No specific brands 
were rated.’ 

In the aggregate, Consumers Union 
evaluated 116 types of branded goods 
in its monthly Reports of 19492 Of 
46 types of goods only one or two 
brands were rated. Many of these were 
new or unique products. Among the 
remaining 70 projects, 25 were evalu- 
ations of consumer durables and 13 
were judgments on food products. 
Consumers’ Research evaluated 89 
types of branded goods in its 1949 
issues of the Bulletin, among which 
44 involved judgment on one or two 
brands. As in the case of Consumers 
Union, these items were frequently new 
or unique products. Of the remaining 
45 projects of Consumers’ Research, 
32 were on consumer durables, and 
6 featured clothing and textiles. Only 
one food product was rated. Each 
agency gave more emphasis to rating 


' Consumer Reports, April 1949, pp. 168-69 

2 The exact number might be somewhat more or 
less depending upon which products are classed 
together as a “type.” 


automobiles than to any other single 
product. Two types of goods, new 
records and motion pictures, were 
rated monthly by Consumers’ Research, 
and from January through October by 
Consumers Union. Table | is a more 
comprehensive analysis of the nature 
of the goods rated in the 1949 monthly 
publications. A considerably wider 
scope of specific buying counsel is 
offered in Consumers Union's buying- 
guide issue of Consumer Reports and 
Consumers’ Research's Annual Cumu- 
lative Bulletin, for these publications, 
issued each December and September, 
respectively, summarize from previ- 
ous monthly issues ratings which the 
agencies think might still be useful to 
consumers. 

A final aspect of the first step in 
product evaluation is a decision as to 
how frequently goods should be rated. 
Since quality changes in many brands 
are occurring constantly it would be 
highly desirable to run a continuing 
testing program on the major types of 
branded merchandise. Financial limita- 
tions make this impossible. A few types 
of goods are rated annually by both 
agencies, for example, automobiles and 
television sets. Occasionally follow-ups 
are made when there is reason to be- 
lieve that substantial quality changes 
have occurred in particular brands 
rated recently. Most ratings, however, 
are made at intervals ranging from 
two to five years. 


Standards used as criteria 
for product evaluation 


Once a decision is made as to the 
type of goods to be evaluated, the 
rating agencies must decide the char- 
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acteristics that ought or ought not to 
be present in the product. There are 
no ideal criteria for any product be- 
cause consumers vary in their opinions 
of what constitutes perfection or ade- 
quacy. Consequently standards are 
confined to characteristics that are 
thought to be important for most 


consumers, 


TABLE | 


Analysis of Types of Branded Goods Evalu- 
ated in Consumer Reports and 


Consumers’ Research Bulletin 
During 1949 * 
By By 
CONSUMERS CONSUMERS’ 
UNION RESEARCH 


Aggregate number of 

product types evalu- 

eee: Soon hive be Se 116 89 
Aggregate number of 

product types for 

which one or two 

brands were included 46 44 
Aggregate number of 

product types for 

which more than two 

brands were included 70 45 
3reakdown of product ' 
types for which more 
than two brands were 
included 


durable consumer 


eee ee 25 32 
foods .. esa ee 13 l 
clothing and textiles 5 9 
household nondu- 

Se OSiveusxezs 5 l 


cosmetic supplies 


soap and denti- 


frice Ss 2° 7 1 


~ 


gardening nondu- 


rables tees s 9 0 
other types (includ- 

ing records, toys, 

sporting goods, 

drugs, etc.) ...... 9 4 


* Table does not include items evaluated in annual! 


compendiums of ratings published by each agency 
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Standards are of two types—specifi- 
cations as to the physical properties of 
a product and criteria for how a prod- 
uct should perform in use. An example 
of the former type is the requirement 
that canned foods have a good appear- 
ance. Other examples are in cosmetics 
and dentifrices. Skin bleaches must 
not contain more than 5 per cent of 
amimoniated mercury. Hair dyes must 
contain neither silver nor lead. Denti- 
frices for home use should contain 
neither sodium perborate nor potassium 
chlorate. Both agencies consider these 
substances potentially harmful. 

Canned foods also offer an example 
of the employment of performance 
criteria. Foods are expected to have 
tenderness and good flavor. Both types 
of standards are frequently used in 
textiles. Specifications for clothing and 
fabrics in general cover workmanship 
and finish in addition to durability, 
color fastness, and conformance to 
marked sizes after washing or clean- 
ing. Criteria for automobiles and ap- 
pliances such as vacuum cleaners and 
television sets are primarily of the 
performance nature. They relate to 
durability, dependability, safety, con- 
venience, and, sometimes, economy in 
use. The style factor does not enter 
into standards used by either organi- 
zation. 

Some of the standards are worked 
out by the agencies themselves while 
others are based upon work done by 
other scientific groups. Both agencies 
use many standards developed or pro- 
mulgated by the National Bureau of 
Standards, The American Standards 
Association, the American Society for 
Testing Materials, and commercial test- 
\vailable 


ing laboratories. standards 
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have often been written for the guid- 
ance of intermediate consumers or man- 
ufacturers and must be modified to suit 
the somewhat different needs of the 
ultimate consumer. Consumers Union 
is sometimes guided in establishing 
standards by the “Consumer Speaks” 
program of the American Home Eco- 
nomics Association, a series of opinion 
polls on qualities homemakers prefer 
in commodities. A comparable type 
of help comes from Consumers Union's 
annual questionnaires. Quality features 
in automobiles and washing machines, 
which are deemed important by sub- 
scribers, were investigated in recent 
questionnaires. 


Tests applied to measure 
conformity with standards 


No more difficult problem confronts 
the rating agencies than that of meas- 
uring conformity to desirable stand- 
ards. For performance 
meaningful tests must reflect actual 
conditions of consumer use, which vary 
widely. Typical use conditions are 
taken as a target, but even then thorny 
problems remain. To permit scientific 
analysis of various brands, tests must 
be under controlled conditions. Then, 
too, many commodities last a very long 
time under normal-use conditions so 
ways must be devised to speed up the 
use if tests of durability are to be 
meaningful. Actual use tests are often 
quite expensive and time consuming 
even when accelerated methods are de- 
vised. The solution to these perplexing 
problems of control, speed-up, and ex- 
pense is frequently the devising of 
laboratory tests which approximate use 


standards, 


conditions, Laboratory tests are em- 
ployed, the agencies maintain, when 
there is evidence that the tests do, in 
fact, duplicate actual use experience or 
when there is no evidence to the con- 
trary. 

Consumers’ Research tests of men’s 
suits illustrate the way in which physi- 
cal property and laboratory perform- 
ance tests are merged in the evaluation 
process. Twenty-six detailed observa- 
tions of the coat and trousers are made 
in testing the physical properties of 
construction and workmanship. Resist- 
ance to fading in sunlight and service- 
ability are checked by performance 
tests. Fabric samples are placed in a 
Fade-Ometer for forty hours—the 
equivalent of fifty-two hours of bright 
June sunlight at the latitude of \Wash- 
ington, D.C. Serviceability is judged 
by subjecting fabric from each sample 
to an abrasion test on a machine which 
simulates the rubbing action experi- 
enced in wearing garments. How well 
a suit holds up under strains is meas- 
ured by the breaking strength of the 
fabrics: two metal jaws clamp into the 
fabric and pull it apart while a machine 
registers the number of pounds of pull 
required to tear the cloth. 

On sunburn lotions Consumers 
Union runs a physical property test to 
assure that ingredients harmful to the 
skin are not present. A performance 
test involves partitioning the backs of 
human guinea pigs into squares each of 
which is coated with one of the preven- 
tives. Strips of skin between the 
squares are left unprotected to serve as 
a comparison basis. Sunlamps are 
turned on each back for the equivalent 
of two hours of the hottest summer sun. 
An examination of the exposed areas 
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after twenty-four hours permits an 
evaluation of each preventive. 

Some of the laboratory performance 
tests used by Consumers Union and 
Consumers’ Research are completely 
original, but most of them have been 
evolved by other technical agencies. 
Among the leaders in devising test 
methods for consumer goods have been 
the National Bureau of Standards, 
state, city and federal specification 
boards, Underwriters’ Laboratories, 
the Association of Official Agricultural 
Chemists, the Electrical Testing Labo- 
ratories, the United States Testing 
Company, the Better Fabrics Testing 
3ureau, and the American Association 
of Textile Chemists and Colorists. 
Except in the food, drug, and cosmetic 
field, the activities of product-testing 
laboratories are co-ordinated through 
the American Society for Testing Ma- 
terials. Both Consumers Union and 
Consumers’ Research are members. 
Many food-testing methods have been 
established by the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture. Much help, 
too, is received from consultants in 
universities and elsewhere. Frequently 
manufacturers devise test methods for 
their own products. Consumers Union 
routinely sends letters to manufacturers 
whose products are to be rated request- 
ing test procedures which they employ. 
Consumers’ Research, however, does 
not use this source. 

There are limitations in many of 
these test methods obtained from out- 
side sour s. As-in the case of stand- 
ards, son. are devised for the needs 
of industrial consumers or government 
purchasing agents. Others check per- 
formance features which help make sales 
but overlook hidden sources of product 
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merit. Consequently, when test meth- 
ods devised by others are used, they 
are frequently modified in the light 
of what Consumers’ Research or Con- 
sumers Union think would better meas- 
ure consumer needs. 

The difficulty of simulating use con- 
ditions in laboratory tests often makes 
advisable the employment of actual use 
tests. Such a test of lawn mowers was 
made by Consumers Union with the 
1,000-acre lawns of an eastern uni- 
versity as the testing ground. [Each 
mower was run for forty hours (unless 
it broke down earlier) with at least 
ten different experienced operators al- 
ternating in its use. Tests for flavor 
in food products by both Consumers 
Union and Consumers’ Research are 
based upon a panel of tasters. Nylon 
shirts are subjected to the standard 
laboratory tests for abrasion and burst- 
ing strength, but they are also given 
use tests by the staff members to meas- 
ure comfort, durability, and appearance 
after wear and laundering. Both agen- 
cies invite readers to report experiences 
in using products rated by laboratory 
tests. These experiences may be re- 
lated in follow-up articles on an initial 
report. 

When neither laboratory nor use 
tests are feasible or when they are too 
expensive to utilize, both agencies oc- 
casionally rate goods on the basis of 
the opinions of consulting experts. 
Phonograph records are evaluated on 
this basis. In addition, Consumers’ 
Research has rated furnaces and pianos 
by expert opinion, and Consumers 
Union has rated brands of flower seed 
and watches. Motion-picture ratings 
by Consumers’ Research present the 
consolidated judgments of critics writ- 
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ing reviews for nineteen different pe- 
riodicals. Consumers Union motion- 
picture ratings are based primarily 
upon the opinions of volunteer sub- 
scribers who mail in rating cards fur- 
nished by that agency. 


Brands and models rated 


The next step is the selection of the 
individual brands and models to be 
rated. \\hen the number of manufac- 
turers is small all] brands nationally 
available are rated. Automobiles are 
an example. \When a choice between 
brands must be made, each agency at- 
tempts to select the most popular of 
the nationally available brands. The 
manufacturers and distributors of vari- 
ous brands are noted in commercial 
references such as Thomas’ Register 
of Wholesale Grocery and Kindred 
Trades Manufacturers, Thomas’ Reg- 
ister of American Manufacturers, and 
Food Products Directory. Brands ot 
prominent manufacturers and leading 
chain stores are checked for inclusion 
in the project. Brands of leading mail- 
order houses are frequently selected 
since they are readily available to all 
subscribers. Consumers Union uses 
some of the brand-preference studies 
made annually by fourteen of the na- 
tion’s newspapers as another guidepost. 
Similar studies by periodicals such as 
Red Book are scanned. Both agencies 
include little-known brands in projects 
on the basis that a particular brand may 
be of outstanding quality or of satis- 
factory quality at a relatively low price. 
Another ground for selection by Con- 
sumers Union is ideological. Because 
of Consumers Union’s belief in the 
value of co-operatives for consumers, 


the agency rates Co-op brands when- 
ever they are available. For each of 
the brands finally selected for a proj- 
ect there may be a number of models. 
Asa rule, only the most popular models 
in each brand are selected for evalua- 
tion. 

Some indication of the scope of 
brands and models covered in major 
testing projects is shown in Table II. 
All told, Consumers Union evaluated 
1,793 brands and models, exclusive of 
the monthly motion-picture and record 
reviews, for the 116 types of products 
presented in the 1949 monthly Reports. 
Consumers’ Research rated 575 brands 
and models, exclusive of monthly mo- 
tion-picture and record reviews, for 
the 89 types of products evaluated in 
the monthly Bulletins. 


TABLE II 


Vumber of Brands and Models of Selected 
Items Rated by Consumers Unton and Con- 
sumers’ Research During 1949 * 


ConsuMERS CONSUMERS’ 


M Union RESEARCH 
Automobiles ......... 38 4] 
SORENESS ore eck eee _ 13 
Electric refrigerators.. 20 12 
Face powder ........ 56 — 
Fountain pens ........ 27 — 
ROO MOTB ndknssaecess — 23 
Lawn mowers (hand) 36 
OP ee - 18 
Men’s hats ........... — 15 
Pressure cookers ..... 24 - 
Sewing machines ..... — 25 
oS Serra ee 99 . 
Television sets ....... 22 15 


Number of samples tested 


The number of samples of each brand 


* Based upon study of Consumer Reports and 
mers’ Research Bulletin 
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or model tested varies from one to a 


dozen or more depending upon (a) 
the cost of the product and (/) the 
variability in the quality of given 
brands. Financial limitations of Con- 
sumers’ Research necessitate basing 


ratings of most durable consumer goods 


os 


on the testing of a single sample. A 
one time, the same policy was stand- 
ard practice for Consumers Union. It 
is still followed on some durables, but 
rapidly expanding income in recent 
years makes it more possible for Con- 
sumers Union to use two or more 
samples. On items of relatively minor 
expense for which quality variation is 
likely, tests by both agencies custom- 
arily include several samples. For ex- 
ample, Consumers’ Research has rated 
flashlight batteries on the basis of six 
samples and golf balls on the basis of 
twelve. Consumers Union has_ used 
four samples on tire gauges, six sam- 
ples on most canned foods, and fifty 
samples on clinical thermometers. 


How samples for testing 
are obtained 


As a rule, goods tested by Con- 
sumers’ Research are purchased on 
the open market—some by staff mem- 
bers in Washington, New Jersey, most 
by consultants in other sections of the 
country. Relatively expensive items 
the goods are occasionally obtained 
on loan from the various manufac- 
turers. In such cases Consumers’ Re- 
search obtains an affidavit from each 
manufacturer that the sample has been 
selected at random from his inventory. 
This procedure would not be followed, 
Consumers’ Research maintains. on 


items such as radios, which might be 
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“doctored” to enhance their quality, 
Borrowed goods are promptly returned 
upon completion of the evaluation proj- 
ect. Occasionally goods to be tested 
are obtained from rental houses. Sam- 
ples for tests on portable typewriters 
were acquired in this way. 

All goods tested by Consumers 
Union during 1949 were purchased on 
the open market with the exception of 
one foreign automobile, which was 
rented. The agency has more than 120 
shoppers in over 75 cities throughout 
the country. These shoppers are in- 
terested Consumers Union subscribers, 
both men and women, who are paid on 


an hourly basis. 


Agencies making tests 


More than 75 per cent of the testing 
work of Consumers’ Research is done 
by consultants in commercial, college, 
or other testing laboratories. Con- 
sumers Union’s technical director esti- 
mates that perhaps 30 to 50 per cent 
of that agency’s testing is done out- 
side Consumers Union's laboratories. 
There are a number of reasons for 
“farming out” tests. F. J. Schlink, 
director of Consumers’ Research, 
points out that this technique permits 
the use of highly qualified testing ex- 
perts on every project. Consumers’ 
Research, for example, has eight spe- 
cialists of different types on radios 
alone. Some test projects require spe- 
cialized and relatively expensive equip- 
ment which it would not be practical 
for Consumers’ Research or Consumers 
Union to buy. The services of the 
United States Testing Company or the 
Electrical Testing Laboratories may be 


or 


emploved on such projects (Jn a 
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row range of products the specialized 
facilities of the National Bureau of 
Standards may be utilized. Thermom- 
eter tests have been done by the 
National Bureau, for example. A final 
reason for outside help is the time 
factor. Sometimes technicians or facili- 
ties are so crowded with projects that 
the whole or a part of a test must be 
farmed out to meet a deadline. 

In cases where work is done by out- 
side consultants the agencies claim 
that test results are carefully checked 
by statf technical men before incorpora- 
tion as a basis for evaluation. Some- 
times results are sent to other outside 
consultants for cross checking. To as- 
sure full independence in the work of 
consultants without pressure from com- 
mercial sources, neither agency, as a 
rule, divulges the names of its con- 
sultants. 

The agencies are moving in opposite 
trends with respect to the use of out- 
side help. For the reasons noted, Con- 
sumers’ Research has been extending 
its use of consulting technicians. Since 
the end of the Second World War, 
Consumers Union has expanded greatly 
its testing facilities and has, accord- 
ingly, been doing an increasing amount 
of work at home. 


How test results are interpreted 
for consumers 


The final step in the evaluation proc- 
ess is translating the test results into 
a form which will be usable for con- 
sumers. One method is to present the 
test results on each of the products and 
let the readers weigh the results in the 
light of the importance each attaches 
to the respective tests. This method is 
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frequently utilized by both agencies on 
projects covering a small number of 
brands. It is likewise used on occasion 
in the more comprehensive testing 
projects. Both agencies believe, how- 
ever, that their readers prefer specific 
over-all ratings that permit quick ref- 
erence. Consequently the usual prac- 
tice on comprehensive projects is for 
the agency to weigh the various test 
results and make a simplified evalua- 
tion of each product variation ex- 
amined. 

Consumers’ Research ratings are 
based on quality alone, without respect 
to prices charged. “A” is “‘recom- 
mended,” “B” is “intermediate,” and 
“C” is “not recommended.” Some- 
times a minus or a plus is affixed to 
a rating, and occasionally an item is 
rated “AA,” which means worthy of 
highest recommendation. Consumers’ 
Research rated “not recommended” 
18.3 per cent of the brands and models 
which it reported on in its monthly 
Bulletins of 1949. 

Consumers Union, as a rule, rates 
goods on a quality basis either “‘ac- 
ceptable” or “not acceptable.” An- 
other grade classification, “best buy,” 
is likewise offered. Items in this cate- 
gory appear also under ‘‘acceptable,” 
but inclusion as a “best buy” indicates 
good quality at relatively low price. 
Consumers Union disapproved 15.2 
per cent of the brands and models 
evaluated in the 1949 monthly Reports. 
\Vithin each grade classification Con- 
sumers Union's usual practice is to rank 
brands in the decreasing order of 
estimated over-all quality. Where qual- 
ity variations are insignificant or in 
the subjective area of stvle or packag- 
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The fact that decision making is an 
important function of management has 
not brought about a comprehensive 
decision 
It is the purpose of 


examination of making in 


smaller stores. 
this article to direct attention to the 
problems of smaller stores in decision 
making; their critical need for sound 
decision making; the decision-making 
process in retail stores; the decision- 
making methods employed by large 
retail organizations; decision making 
in the smaller stores; and the sources 
from which the retail-store 
owner-manager can obtain assistance in 


smaller 
decision making. 
Definition of small store 


The term “small store” has mark- 
edly different connotations for diverse 
people. An assortment of criteria may 
be used to provide elastic limits to this 
term. Investigation of the retail popu- 
lation indicates that a big store in a 
small community may be small when 
compared with small stores in larger 
communities. Thus physical size is 
relative, and it becomes necessary to 
look into the environment, background, 
and organization of stores to arrive at 
a suitable definition of the term. 

In every medium- and small-sized 
community there are stores that have 
grown with the area. While many of 
these stores have neither the size nor 
functional specialization of their big- 
city counterparts, they are considered 


big stores by their owners. They are 
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generally pioneer, family-owned, and 
independent units. They have 
creased in size with the growth of the 


in- 


community, and the local citizens re- 
gard them as institutions within the 
life of the community. The successful 
operation of such stores over a period 
of years has enabled them to achieve an 
institutional resistance to short-run 
failure. 

For the purpose of this article, “a 
small(er) retail store is one which has 
accumulated sufficient volume to indi- 
cate that it can continue as a more or 
less permanent trading point for the 
public; but it is not yet large enough to 
permit the owner-manager to divest 
himself of the direct personal responsi- 
bility for the various divisions by em- 
ploying fully-specialized 
Such a definition fits many single-line 
stores, specialty shops, variety stores, 
supermarkets, and even smaller, inde- 
Many 


soft 


executives.” 


stores. 
primarily 


pendent department 


smaller stores carry 
goods, normally arranged in separate 
sections or departments and under the 
management of a single owner or family. 
Although the latter stores have neither 
the characteristics of the Census defi- 
nition nor the specialization of the 
big department stores, they are con- 
small stores by 


sidered department 


many persons. 


Problem of the smaller store in 
decision making 


The owner-managers of the smaller, 
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independent retail stores have lagged 
behind the larger retail organizations 
in recognizing the basic problems of 
decision making. Several reasons ac- 
count for this failure to face funda- 
mental problems realistically. Among 
the most important are the reliance of 
the owner-manager on himself to con- 
duct all major store functions, the local 
orientation of the business, the lack 
of an adequate knowledge of basic 
developments in the economy and trade, 
the location in smaller communities, 
and inertia. 

The reliance upon one man or a few 
men to conduct an enterprise, and 
operation in a limited trading area, are 
sources both of strength and weakness. 
These conditions provide the advantage 
of personal contact between the man- 
ager and all aspects of the business. 
They also result in the manager being 
absorbed in details, physical separa- 
tion from his sources of supply, and a 
lack of continuous contact with re- 
sources. It is possible for an owner- 
manager to become so involved with 
his daily operations that he loses sight 
of his need for data on which to base 
short-term decisions. Neither is he 
concerned with long-range decision 
making in an organized manner. 

Fortunately, some small-store owner- 
managers have recognized that their 
business survival depends to a large 
extent on their ability to make sound 
decisions. Thev are attempting to de- 
velop routines for the daily and long- 
range conduct of their stores. Mean- 
while, the owner-managers of many 
similar stores continue their. careless, 
slipshod methods of decision making 
and remain completely unaware of 
the dangers besetting such courses. 


They follow blindly traditional methods 
in the hope that sheer momentum will 


keep them going. 
Critical need for decision making 


The manager of the smaller, inde- 
pendent retail store has to make a 
multitude of decisions daily which bear 
directly on the ability of his store to 
achieve its goals. He is required to 
make basic decisions concerning mer- 
chandise, sales promotion, service, per- 
sonnel, accounting and control, prices, 
buying, merchandise control, and gen- 
eral management. In addition, he must 
develop an over-all policy and a method 
of procedure for each of these fields of 
store activity. Today, he must also be 
concerned with the increased influence 
of government upon business, ever- 
changing channels of distribution, 1n- 
creased competition from newer tvpes 
of retail concerns, growth ot large- 
scale retailing, changes in credit selling, 
trends in store modernization, increase 
in the number and styles of merchan- 
dise items, and the disturbed world 
economic and political conditions. Each 
of these factors must be evaluated in 
terms of its influence upon the conduct 
of his store. 

A merchant cannot walk backwards 
into the future. As changes become 
more rapid and drastic, he must be in 
a position to adjust his operations ac- 
cordingly. Time is of the essence. 
Foresight, recognition of basic trends, 
and constant alertness to the changing 


1 public are 


demands of the trade an 
essential to the successful operation 
if his store 

In the past the smaller retailer has 


looked to his larger counterpart for 
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guidance. \While he can emulate the 
big retailer in many respects, he must 
develop his own program for decision 
making. The large retail organization 
utilizes a number of functional special- 
ists to make daily decisions. This pro- 
cedure frees the top executives for long- 
range decision making. The smaller 
store has generally continued in its 
traditional policy of centering all de- 
cision making in the family ownership. 


Process of decision making in 
retail stores 


Decision making for the retail store 
falls into two general classes: long 
range and short run, or operating. In 
the case of long-run decisions the store 
manager must determine the present 
competitive position of his store within 
the trading area, among similar types 
of stores, and by lines of merchandise 
in both the buying and selling market. 
This positional analysis and a deter- 
mination of current and future changes 
that may affect his store provide a basis 
for setting the course to be pursued. 
A store may plan to maintain a stable 
equilibrium, achieve a new equilibrium, 
or be in the process of gaining another 
equilibrium position. In making this 
tvpe of decision a retailer must de- 
velop an ability to place himself cor- 
rectly in the situation in which he 
finds himself. 

The second type of decision a retailer 
must make is concerned with the op- 
‘ration of his store. Here, he needs 
a factual record of past transactions, 
special studies of productivity and effi- 
ciency, and a soundly conceived long- 
range program. He will find compari- 
sons of his current and past operating 
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results with those of like stores, com- 
bined with his long-run goal, provide 
a sound basis for decision making. 


Decision making in smaller stores 


Information concerning the decision 
making processes of the small, inde- 
pendent retail-store owner-manager is 
limited. However, the information 
available indicates that he lacks a 
routine method for making decisions. 
His usual procedure is to do nothing 
until a problem arises and is recog- 
nized. Then he is faced with the neces- 
sity of making an immediate choice. 
These conditions result in too many 
decisions being made on the basis of 
crude guesses, personal likes and dis- 
likes, opinions of salesmen, or a resort 
to other equally unreliable sources. 
This informal and haphazard method 
of making decisions might be called 
“crisis management.” Each decision 
develops from a current crisis and 
creates future crises. Hurried, un- 
planned decisions are inherent in a 
policy of expediency and are not con- 
ducive to efficient operations. 

Smaller merchants can ill afford to 
make wrong decisions. A purchase 
that will not sell, or an overbought 
condition on one item, can reduce 
his working capital and salable inven- 
tory to dangerous levels. It may handi- 
cap him to the extent that he is unable 
to pay his bills when they are due. His 
resources may refuse to ship him 
goods on other than a C.O.D. basis. 
This further reduces his salable in- 
ventory. Such a position may lead 
to bankruptcy. A larger merchant 
can make similar mistakes without 
encountering too much difficulty. 
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All too frequently the smaller re- 
tailer thinks that he can remember all 
the facts of his store he needs to op- 
erate it successfully. This “memory 
merchant” thinks that obtaining such 
facts is a waste of time and effort. If 
his memory fails only five per cent 
of the time, he is an extraordinary in- 
dividual. How many small merchants 
can afford a five-per-cent error ? Handi- 
capped by a shortage of capital and 
personnel, the smaller merchant must 
make every dollar he has invested pay 
its way and every decision a sound one. 


Decision-making methods of larger 
organizations 


The larger, integrated stores are 
generally conscious of the changing 
problems of retailing. They have 
adapted their techniques of decision 
making accordingly. These organiza- 
tions devote many hours to compre- 
hensive planning. A routine procedure 
is established for gathering information 
from all kinds of sources. Adequate 
communications are established to as- 
sure necessary facts being collected, 
appraised, and disseminated. These 
facts constitute a reliable basis for the 
development of an over-all program. 
Provision is made for evolutionary 
changes in the economy so that they 
may keep in step with the ever-chang- 
ing economic and political conditions. 

The large retailer obtains informa- 
tion concerning basic changes in popu- 
lation, income, taxes, transportation, 
commodities, and other elements af- 
fecting retail sales from government 
sources, bankers, trade associations, 
trade publications, suppliers, and fa- 
cilitating organizations. With this in- 


formation he turns his attention to the 
competitive position of each local store. 
An analysis is made of the store, de- 
partments, lines of merchandise, and 
even items. The individual store is 
compared with other stores, depart- 
ments, and merchandise classifications. 

The complexity of large retail op- 
erations has resulted in top executives 
spending more time in long-range 
planning. The operating executives in 
charge of specialized functions are 
allowed to make the daily decisions 
within the limits of the policies es- 
tablished by the top executives. Top 
executives are thus forced to make 
major and long-term decisions. A 
regular flow of information is main- 
tained within the organizations through 
an efficient communications system. 
This enables the major executives to 
keep a constant touch on the pulse 
of the business. 


Approaches open to the smaller 
retail-store owner-manager 


What alternative courses of action 
are available to the smaller, independ- 
ent retail-store owner-manager? He 
can let his store become a unit in a 
chain organization. This would mean 
the loss of his independence—the very 
thing that so many small-store owners 
cherish. The geographic locations and 
characteristics of other ‘Small stores 
do not suit them as units of a chain. 
Such small retailers have no choice but 
to continue as independent operating 
units. The desired solution is continu- 
ance as independent operating units. 
A lack of ability to recognize problems 


and an unwillingness to learn modern 
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retailing methods darken the outlook 
for many such small-store operators. 

There is a practical solution to this 
problem for the small-store owner. 
He must replace crisis management 
with planned management. This will 
enable him to bring his problems into 
proper perspective and to develop a 
comprehensive plan for maintaining the 
competitive position of his store. He 
needs to acquire a new technique for 
making decisions based on facts. In 
formulating a basic policy program he 
must determine the present position of 
his store and chart a course of future 
action. 

The small-store owner may use key 
personnel to assist in gathering facts 
and appraising them. Such facts in- 
clude the relationship of the store to 
suppliers, to competition, to customers, 
to employees, to physical space, and 
the rate and magnitude of changes in 
these relationships. A study of these 
data will disclose the major strengths 
and weaknesses of each. This tech- 
nique provides a factual basis for man- 
agement decisions. Even more impor- 
tant, it calls for decision making to be 
shared by more than the owner-man- 
ager himself. 


Outside assistance 


There are instances when a store's 
personnel may not be able to deal 
effectively with fundamental problems 
of operation. Outsiders can fill this 
gap. These persons can provide the 
owner-manager with much valuable 
information for conducting his busi- 
ness. Their suggestions may have a 
refreshing effect on the entire store 
include 


operation. They suppliers, 
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bankers, trade associations, government 
agencies, and similar sources of in- 
formation available to all stores. A 
community may form special advisory 
committees to assist small-store owners. 
Accountants or auditors may be called 
upon to examine the financial situation 
of a store, indicate growth patterns, 
and make recommendations. 

It is emphasized that much of the 
available data prepared by the above 
agencies relates primarily to large re- 
tail organizations. Smaller store 
owner-managers must make certain 
that the data they acquire is pertinent 
to their specific types of operations. 

Short-run decision making and daily 
operations for the smaller, independent 
retailer is made easier when he de- 
velops such facts as are normally pro- 
vided by the large-store controller. If 
necessary a small retailer may engage 
an Outside accountant to assist in per- 
forming the controllership function for 
his store. The accountant who under- 
stands the needs of a retailer and is 
conversant with improved retail ac- 
counting and merchandising procedures 
can provide the small retailer with a 
factual basis for short-run decisions. 

The smaller, independent retailer can 
improve his long-range decision mak- 
ing by establishing a board of directors 
or utilizing the services of professional 
investigators. A board of directors 
may prove extremely helpful in pro- 
viding the direction and guidance 
needed in planning the long-range pro- 
gram of a company. This is its pur- 
pose of organization. It is a technique 
that has considerable merit and might 
he adopted successfully by a larger 
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Use of Word Luxury in Jewelry 
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From the moment man awakens in 
9 > 


the morning until the last fleeting 
second before slumber overtakes him, 
he comes in contact with hundreds of 
so-called luxury articles which are, in 
truth, virtual necessities and without 
which his life, as we know it today, 
could no longer function harmoniously. 

Yet of all the words in the English 
language man has at his command to 
describe, illustrate, or otherwise make 
himself understood few are quite as 
evasive and undefined as “luxury.” 

\Vebster tells us that the word luxury 
derives from the Latin /ururia and 
from the Old French /uwxurie and goes 
on to close his discussion with the 
definition of it as ‘anything pleasure- 
able but not necessary.”’ This may well 
have been the satisfactory definition a 
hundred years ago. 

Its use in antiquity is hardly trace- 
able. We find but two solitary men- 
tions of it, and even they date back 
only to 1340 a.p.1 and to Chaucer in 
1386, who in his “Sergeant of the 
Lawe’s Tale” from The Canterbury 
Tales: “. . . foule lust of luxurie,” a 
use suggesting its derivation from the 
Old French /wxurie meaning “lust and 
lewdness.”” But today we have turned 
the luxuries of a century ago into the 


very necessities of life. 


?An old monastery manuscript contained the 


passage, ““Pedveuel . . . assaviet bane-san 
guinen ioliuette and mid-luxurie Oxford 
Fr glish dD 


The plague of mislabeling 


The jewelry industry has long been 
lagued with the very sin it tries to 
, 1] ost 


i 
literate—mislabeling. Call it incor- 


I 


] 
ot 
rect classification, a longer but more 
adequate title. What a stir we create in 
the industry when someone tries to pass 
off electroplated gold as “pure” or 
“solid” or by any other misleading title. 
What aversions we have to those un- 
scrupulous dealers who attempt to 
defraud the consumer with chemically 
created, synthetic diamond-like stones 
than a 


of “equal or better brilliance” 
diamond. But we placidly let the vears 
roll by as the very products we sell 
become more and more misclassified. 
Look at “luxury.” By the very use of 
this word, the government has been 
able to mark all such classified neces- 
sities as taxable and beyond the realm 
of ‘necessity’ only because the jewelry 
industry itself continues to classify 
them as luxuries. Let us see what this 


means. 


By any other name 


That which we call a luxury by any 
other name would not be taxed. Let 


us trace Mr. Consumer’s daily life, 
denying him the use of any of the so- 
called luxury articles that are taxed. 

He awakens in the morning at pre- 
cisely 7:00 a.m. Or does he? How 
can he be on time—for his “luxury” 








USE OF WORD LUXURY 


alarm clock 1s not here—it’s taxed. He 
goes into the bathroom, but how can he 
wash without his “luxury” soap or 
brush his teeth with his “luxury” tooth- 
paste - 

He starts to dress, but he cannot use 
a collar button, cutf links, tie pin, belt 
buckle, or any other of these neces- 
sities — because they are taxed. 

When he sits down for breakfast 
there is no toast—because the toaster 1s 
taxed—and, lo and behold, he has to 
eat with his fingers because the very 
utensils—-the knife, the fork, and the 
spoon, all his silverware—is taxed. 

He is timing himself by instinct now 
because he has no wristwatch or for 
that matter any clock at all. Trusting 
he gets to work on time, he certainly 
cannot use a fountain pen. This is a 
“luxury” article. Can you picture our 
errant friend, late to work, sitting at his 
desk writing out all his important 
documents in pencil? Let us hope the 
pencil does not break, because his 
pocket knife to sharpen it does not exist. 

In the meantime Mrs. Consumer is 
having a fair struggle trying to procure 
the bare necessities of life. She has no 
pocketbook to carry whatever untaxed 
money she has left. When she leaves 
the house it is assumed she tied up her 
dress with string, since all costume 
buttons, brooches, pins, and other 
“luxurv’’ clothes items are taxed. And 
we might add that Mrs. Consumer 





inly has lost some of her attrac- 
tive luster. She has no lipstick, rouge, 
pearls, earrings, necklaces, or other 
jewelry. The very wedding ring she 
wears must of necessity be a cigar band. 

But we need carry this absurdity no 
further. The obvious point is that the 


American jewelry retailer is_ selling 
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merchandise that has been misclassified, 
nustitled, and therefore incorrectly 
tagged “luxury.” Almost all his stock 
is ‘necessity’ merchandise. Those 
items of precious value he carries are 
not ‘luxuries’; they are in most cases 
highly valued spiritual possessions 
which transcend mere luxury connota- 
tion. Is the engagement and wedding 
ring a “luxury”? Does the bride of 
today wear them only because they are 
looked upon as a “luxury—something 
pleasureable but not necessary” ? 

And so today, because of this mis- 
taken use of the word “luxury,” the 
consumer is faced with a seemingly 
endless chain of taxes on virtual neces- 
sities. 


Wartime measure 


What was begun as a wartime meas- 
ure to siphon off excess dollars—a re- 
straining cord on the economic golden 
goose called ‘“‘boomtime America’’——has 
now become a noose around the neck 
of the goose itself. \We are about to 
strangle the source of the golden egg— 
our consumer dollars. 

The original idea was a good tem- 
porary measure. The consumer did 
spend less on inflated merchandise and 
came off none the worse for his experi- 
ence. But the day of overpriced, 
shoddy, undervalued merchandise is 
over. \WVe are now choosing carefully 
what we before bid up and grabbed 
wildly. We no longer offer to pay up 
to $20.00 for the $4.98 plain brass 
alarm clock that may have lasted as 
long as six months. Today that clock 
must be attractively designed, come in 
a variety of colors, be guaranteed for 
vears to come, and not be priced above 
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$3.98! But above all else, the need for 
the clock still remains. It is no more 
a luxury now than it was ten years ago. 


Education needed 


A campaign of education is neces- 
sary to diminish the importance of 
and to eliminate the use of the word 
“luxury” in the jewelry industry. It 
must start with the manuacturer who 
must cease to describe his merchandise 
as an “article of luxury.”” For example, 
the solid gold wristwatch, instead of 
being described as the “utmost in 
luxury giving” may now be called, 
titled, described, for example, as the 
“utmost in durability,” for, after all, is 
not solid gold one of the most durable 


of all metals ? 


Interpreter to public 


The retailer too must take up the 
plan and carry it on as an interpreter 
to the public. In no other merchandis- 
ing field does the consumer trust the 
retailer as much as in the jewelry busi- 
ness, and nowhere else do we find so 
much importance placed on the sales 
words we use. 

When a woman goes into a butcher 
shop to buy for dinner, she knows more 
about the meat she buys (she thinks ) 
than the butcher. The quality, color, 
cut, and weight of the meat in front of 
her will be the subject of much wran- 
gling before she makes a purchase. She 
knows meat grades from prime to 
utility. She knows meat color from 
deep red to dark brown. She knows 
meat cuts from sirloin to shoulder. And 
she will dispute the weight down to the 
fraction of an ounce in order to save a 


penny. 


Now look at this same woman in 
your store. She views the diamonds 
you show her with the same eyes she 
used in the butcher shop. But what 
does she know of diamond quality, 
color, cut, and weight in relation to 
price without your guidance? To tell 
her that the diamond ring she holds 
in her hand is a “luxury ring’’ means as 
much to her as if the butcher had said 
his meat came from contented steers. 


When a man goes into an auto show- 
room he is primed and itching to talk 
about manifold exhausts, dual carbure- 
tion, thermostatic radiators, assorted 
Hotchkiss drives, and Hydromatic, 
Dynaflow, and Fluid Drive transmis- 
sions. Just try and sell him with vague 
verbiage such as “luxury door handles” 
or “shock-absorbing radiator caps.” 

Again how different is the situation 
when Mr. Consumer walks into your 
jewelry store. He knows little or noth- 
ing about how to differentiate between 
a flawless diamond and one with a 
feather inclusion in it, unless you, a 
reliable and informed jeweler, can help 
him. In his mind, the “luxury gold- 
plated” cuff links have just as much 
surface luster as the solid gold cutf links 
and therefore must be just as good. To 
him must be imparted the years of your 
experience, and upon the confidence 
you instill in him vour sale will be built. 
To feed the customer “luxury” as sales 
material is gibberish. 

Merely to sell sterling silver as a 
“luxury gift’ is meaningless. But to be 
able to tell the customer that “this 
lustrous silver pitcher is made of pure 
sterling silver and will therefore stay 


lastingly beautiful and can be used 








A Retail Training Program 


M. Adele Mitzel 


Personnel Consultant, Institute for Vocational Development 


Continuous training is a must in 
every retail store. To be effective, retail 
training must be formalized and organ- 
ized. Retail selling is not a routine 
operation to be learned initially and 
then performed in a repetitive fashion 
thereafter. It is an occupation in which 
the activities are diversified. The 
worker must be able to adjust quickly 
to new situations which arise daily. 
Greater sales at greater profit are 
dependent on the efficiency of the sales 
force in handling routine and unusual 
transactions. New merchandise, new 
methods, and new procedures, plus 
customer unpredictability, create the 
need to train retail salespeople con- 
tinuously if they are to handle each 
new situation successfully and expedi- 
tiously. 

It is a recognized fact that a success- 
ful business operation is dependent on 
a staff of workers who know their jobs 
and can perform efficiently. However, 
except for initial store orientation and 
cash-register instruction, few will deny 
that most retail training is haphazard. 
Salespeople generally become efficient 


in the same way that Topsy grew. 
A store takes action 


The new retail employee can learn 
how to perform his job either through 
a formalized store-training program 
or from fellow employees. The latter 
method is neither efficient nor condu- 
cive to a smooth functioning organiza- 
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tion. Based on this realization, a store 
employing approximately 700 workers 
developed a training program that 
would assure each of its workers re- 
ceiving adequate initial and follow-up 
training in its polices, procedures, and 
merchandise. 

The store built its training program 
on the premise that to be effective the 
training must be formalized and recog- 
nized as an essential part of the store’s 
operations. The naturally 
divided itself into three phases: (1) 
training for the job; (2) training on 
the job; and (3) training for the next 
The first phase includes mainly 

instruction and the other two 


program 


job. 
initial 
follow-up training. 


Initial instruction 


Initial instruction or training for the 
job consisted of instruction in_ store 
systems, organization, staff, store poli- 
cies, and rules and regulations. It also 
included training for specific job per- 
formance, namely, cash-register and 
sales-check procedures. 

Training for the job was conducted 
by the training director off the sales 
floor. It consisted of eight hours of 
intensive instruction interspersed with 
actual floor time. Breaking up the 
training time with work on the floor 
enabled the new employee to apply his 
classroom training in an actual situa- 
tion. It also gave him an opportunity 
to clarify at his next training session 
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any problems he might have encoun- 
tered on the sales floor. 

Training for the job was scheduled 
regularly each week. New workers 
were employed only on the days on 
which the orientation phase of this 
training was scheduled. Experienced 
workers were also scheduled for the 
initial instruction classes upon the rec- 
ommendation of their supervisors. The 
customer service manager, through his 
contacts with the sales-check handling 
of salespeople, also had the prerogative 
personnel — for 


of suggesting sales 


review training. 
Follow-up training 


Training on the job consisted of 
activities designed to help experienced 
employees learn more about their jobs 
and to perform each task more effi- 
ciently. For instance, workers already 
on the job would receive personal 
training in handling cash registers or 
carrying through sales-check proce- 
dures. The store also scheduled regular 
meetings one morning each week. At 
these times, the entire full-time sales 
force was scheduled for work one hour 
before store opening. The weekly work 
schedule was so arranged that this 
hour was part of the employees’ forty- 
hour work week for which they were 
paid. The hour was devoted to either 
departmental or store-wide meetings. 
The departmental meetings were con- 
ducted by department heads, merchan- 
dise managers, executive operating 
personnel, or outside speakers. 

At these meetings, employees were 
encouraged to analyze their depart- 
ment’s progress and to present ideas 
for improving its operations. Depart- 
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ment heads presented new merchandise 
and discussed its selling points. Re- 
explained new 
The major 


sponsible executives 
methods and procedures. 
criterion for including any topic in this 
program was: would its presentation 
improve the efficiency of the workers? 

In addition to the departmental 
meetings outlined above, the store man- 
ager met regularly with department 
heads, buyers, and merchandise man- 
agers to discuss store-wide plans and 
events. Another purpose was to pro- 
vide department 
material for their next departmental 
For example, during the 


heads with review 
meetings. 
series of meetings, the warehouse 
manager discussed with the buyers and 
merchandise managers prevalent store 
practices and procedures that were 
making his work extremely difficult to 
accomplish efficiently. In like manner, 
the receiving room manager, shipping 
manager, store detective, engineer, and 
other responsible operating department 
heads had an opportunity to discuss 
their mutual problems with the mer- 
chandise staff. This series of meetings 
It brought to light 


numerous sources of minor friction be- 


proved invaluable. 


tween the operating and merchandising 
departments which were duly elimi- 
nated. Also, each department head ob- 
tained a better understanding of his co- 
workers’ problems. 

On-the-job training also included 
follow-up training on all shopping re- 
ports. For instance, the personnel 
director met Saturday mornings with 
the employees who had been shopped 
during the immediately preceding 
period. These meetings were used to 
present concrete evidence to salespeople 


of the strengths and weaknesses of their 
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selling performances. They also pro- 
vided a basis for curative training 


action. 


Training for the next job 


The next phase of the program was 
concerned with training for the next 
job. The functions and responsibilities 
of a buyer, merchandise manager, 
merchandise control manager, auditor, 
operating superintendent, service man- 
ager, personnel manager, and credit 
manager were analyzed and a manual 
was developed. A course built around 
this manual was conducted regularly 
twice a year for all employees who 
evidenced promotional potentialities 
and were being considered for further 
responsibilities. This course was con- 
ducted on store time. Any interested 
employee could apply for the training. 
All applicants were given careful con- 
sideration, The course was a must for 
anyone desiring promotion, and a pass- 
ing grade was a prerequisite for ad- 
vancement. An employee who was 
invited to take the managerial training 
course was made to realize that here 
was his way to higher positions. 

The store's training schedule was 
flexible enough so that all phases of the 
training program could be accomplished 
with a minimum of interruption § to 
store work. A copy of this schedule 
was posted in each department. The 
schedule follows: 


Training Schedule 


Tuesday 
10:00-12:00 Store orientation 
1:00- 3:00 Cash-register procedures 
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Wednesday 
9 :00-10:00 Store-wide or departmental 
meetings 
10 :00-12:00 Sales-check procedures 
2:00- 3:00 Managerial training 
Thursday 
10 :00-12:00 Sales-check procedures 


Friday 
10:00-12:00 Store orientation 
1:00- 2:30 Cash-register procedures 
2:30 4:00 Staff meeting 
Saturday 
10:00-11:00 Follow-up training on shop- 
ping reports 
11:00-12:00 Sales-check procedures 


The most important aspect of this 
particular program is the emphasis that 
the store has placed on the follow-up 
training of all employees. Their formal 
training does not stop once they have 
completed orientation. It is a continu- 
ous part of their work at the store. 


Evaluation of program 


The store feels that it has benefited 
from the training program in several 
ways. For example, working on a stock 
loss reserve of 1 per cent, it is now re- 
covering 70 to 80 per cent of the reserve 
when formerly it was recovering only 
30 to 40 per cent. Store employees are 
more aware of the value of close atten- 
tion to paper details because they under- 
stand better the importance of the vari- 
ous store systems and procedures. Cash- 
register overages and shortages have 
been materially decreased as a result 
of follow-up training. The store is 
receiving a goodly number of letters 
from customers commenting on the 
courteous service they have received 
from its salespeople. The general level 


(Continued on page 46) 











Small Stores in Small Communities 


Gerald S. Leinwand, Merchant 


Middletown today 


It would be a cliché to say that Mid- 
dletown today is not what it used to 
be. With radio, motion pictures, tele- 
vision, automobiles, and daily or weekly 
newspapers it cannot be expected that 
smaller communities would be far be- 
hind their larger counterparts. 

From a retailing point of view the 
merchandise and services presently re- 
quired by rural inhabitants of the 
United States are not far different from 
those demanded by urban dwellers. 
Today's Middletowner is as fastidious 
in his tastes, as discriminating in his 
purchases, as insistent upon well-made, 
well-priced merchandise being on hand 
in local stores as are the shoppers in 
urban centers. This is not to say that 
the requirements of the small town do 
not vary from those of the more 
metropolitan areas. They do, indeed, 
and it only the foolish retailer who is 
not aware of the individualistic re- 
quirements of his customers. In_ his 
study of consumer demand and in his 
approach to the problems of retailing, 
the small-town merchant must not be 
less scientific or less of a specialist than 
his big-city competitor. 


The Fedway project 


That this is true is amply proved by 
the decision of Fred Lazarus, Jr., presi- 
dent of Federated Department Stores, 
to open large popular-priced, full-serv- 
ice department stores in many smaller 
communities. Surveys conducted by 
Mr. Lazarus and his associates in nu- 
merous small- and medium-sized com- 


munities ranging in population from 


25,000 to 300,000 indicated that in- 
habitants had been unable to find lo- 
cally “the kind of stores and services 
available in larger cities. As a result 
they were frequently forced to accept 
secondary merchandise or travel long 
distances to reach adequate shopping 
facilities.” Moreover, realizing that 
the nature of consumer requirements 
is likely to vary from community to 
community, Federated plans to give a 
large degree of autonomy to the local 
store manager to enable him to con- 
vey to the central office the individual- 
ized needs of his store. As reported in 
The New York Times of November 4, 
Federated plans to offer “the latest in 
fashion and the best in value’ together 
with the added services of charge and 
credit accounts, free delivery, and gift 
wrapping. 


A small-town retailer takes stock 


It is obvious that big-city depart- 
ment stores are looking for new worlds 
to conquer and are casting about for 
choice locations in thriving but smaller 
communities. Under the circumstances, 
it behooves the small-town retailer to 
take stock of the advantages that are 
inherent in his present operation. He 
must determine which he can retain 
in meeting competition from big-city 
stores. 

Some of his traditional advantages 
are: 

1. Of foremost importance perhaps 
is that of his central location and the 
form of “local monopoly” which often 
stems from it. Depending upon the 


proximity the community in which 


t 
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the small-town retailer operates to an 
urban center, the small merchant is 
often a major source of supply in the 
eyes of his fellow townspeople. He is 
frequently the only representative deal- 
ing in a given line of merchandise. His 
nearest competition may be miles away. 

2. The small-town proprietor is in 
closer contact with his customer to 
whose tastes, however varied, he can 
cater more easily. Moreover, he can 
readily detect the changing needs of 
his community and adjust his mer- 
chandising plans to the changing re- 
quirements. Being an integral part of 
the community, the small-town pro- 
prietor often has a hand in shaping the 
tastes of his fellow townsmen. He may 
play this role unconsciously by virtue 
of his participation in communal activi- 
ties and by virtue of the nature of the 
merchandise he buys and displays. 

3. He may be able to maintain higher 
markups since he is insulated to a de- 
gree from big-city cutthroat competi- 
tion. The recent ‘price war’ on fair- 
traded merchandise in New York City 
which spread to other metropolitan 
centers did not materially affect the 
small-town retailer. Throughout this 
period, which was so damaging to small 
urban stores, the small-town retailer 
was able to secure a better price for 
his goods. The net result was higher 
markups which in turn meant higher 
profits. 

4+. Since the small-town proprietor’s 
sales volume is often limited by the 
smaller trading area in which he does 
business, higher markups and lower 
operating expenses may combine to 
give him a handsome income from rela- 


17 


tively small dollar sales. His operating 


costs such as rent, heat, light, advertis 


cn 


ing, payroll, and delivery may be con- 
siderably smaller than those of big-city 
stores; while those such as insurance 
may remain about the same in both 
types of Others, like 
freight, may be higher for him than 
for his larger competitor. 

5. The small-town retailer often en- 
joys a real bargaining advantage in 
dealing with his sources of supply. 
Due to his position in his community, 
the small-town proprietor may often 
be able to exact as his price of doing 
business with a vendor exclusive agree- 


operations. 


ments, advertising allowances and serv- 
ices, and quantity discounts. The actual 
volume gained by the manufacturer 
through such arrangements may be 
negligible. Nevertheless, it is “plus” 
business for the manufacturer and 
must be obtained even if it costs more. 


Effects of large-store poaching 


How will the “poaching’’ activities 
of the large department-store chain af- 
fect the above advantages? Will small- 
town stores be able to survive the re- 
sulting competition ? 

While it is natural to sympathize 
with the underdog (in this case the 
small merchant), the consumer is en 
titled to the best 
services at the most reasonable prices 


merchandise and 


possible. If the department-store chain 
can offer these advantages to a greater 
degree and more consistently than the 
independent store, then the department 
store will get and, indeed, will deserve 
the business 

Undoubtedly, the penetration of large 
stores into what was formerly the sole 
bailiwick of the small store should have 


profound effects on small towns in 
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general and small stores in particular. 
Unquestionably, existing, ill-managed 
stores will fall by the wayside in short 
order. Others whose owners cannot 
adapt to a new and more accelerated 
pace of doing business may likewise 
be forced to close their doors a short 
time later. On the whole though, small- 
town retailers should be able to com- 
pete successfully and profitably with 
big stores. 


Factors favoring small retailer 


However, there is no shadow of a 
doubt that the small retailer will have 
to change his ways. He will have to 
establish a more efficient operation. 
But, even in the face of more vigor- 
ous competition, he can look for- 
ward to factors that will act in his 
favor. 

1. He will generally have the advan- 
tage, intangible though it may be, of 
being a citizen of the community in 
which he does business. To the extent 
that he conducts himself with dignity 
and honor he will enjoy a substantial 
degree of patronage. The “personal 
touch,” so pleasing to many patrons, 
should assist him materially in retain- 
ing those individuals as customers. 

2. His more intimate knowledge of 
his customers’ affairs and_ personal 
problems should enable him to give 
better service and to accommodate the 
special needs of his patrons with greater 
alacrity. 

3. He may prevail on the local banker 
and newspaper editor with whom he 
may be on intimate terms to extend 
additional assistance over the rough 
spots he is likely to encounter in meet- 
ing more dynamic competition. 
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4. Offsetting his possible loss ot busi- 
ness and customers is the widened 
trading area created by the greater 
merchandise and services offered by 
the chain department store. The com- 
munity in which the big store operates 
should draw shoppers from a wider 
area. An alert retailer can hope to 
retain his “steady trade’’ and possibly 
pick up a portion of the new business. 

5. The availability of good merchan- 
dise plus dynamic advertising should 
awaken local inhabitants to the short- 
comings in their attire and furnishings 
and stimulate a latent desire for new 
brands and products. This “accelerated 
obsolescence,” to use a phrase coined 
Puckett of Allied 
makes for extra business which is just 
as likely to accrue to the independent 


by Earl Stores, 


as to the large retailer. It constitutes 
additional and often unexpected volume. 

6. The small retailer should be able 
to adjust his operations and his prices to 
the needs of the community more easily 
than can the chain department. store. 
This advantage results from the greater 
flexibility of ownership management 
and from no heavy organizational over- 
head expense. 


Unfavorable factors 


On the debit side of the ledger the 
small retailer can expect : 

1. An increase in operating expenses 
arising out of his effort to meet the 
services and facilities offered by more 
powerful competitors. His advertising 
budget will necessarily increase, and it 
is likely that his payroll costs will trend 
upward. | 


(Continued on page 40) 

















To Be or Not to Be 


Richard E. Westervelt 


Instructor in Retailing 
New York University School of Retailing 


A curious anomaly is occurring in 
many retail stores. Customer services 
are being used to attract customers and 
then customers are being urged not to 
use the services. For example, stores 
offer to extend credit to customers and 
advertise the fact widely ; vet the same 
take three 
weeks to establish a customer's credit. 


stores often from one to 
Or, a store will send a wholly masculine 
letter to a feminine customer. Again, 
stores advertise free delivery service 
but train their salespeople to ask cus- 
tomers to take small packages. Stores 
permit customers to return goods and, 
in fact, some salespeople encourage it. 
However, when a customer returns 
goods purchased at the store, she is 
often subjected to abuse. It makes one 


wonder what the stores really want. 


The selling services 


Store services can be divided into 
two general classifications, selling and 
nonselling. The latter are perhaps 
necessary evils and should be conducted 
as economically as possible. Selling 


services, however, are sales-promotion 
devices and should be operated to ac- 
complish their mission. Selling services 
include delivery, adjustments, credit, 
mail and telephone orders, personal 
shoppers, and alterations. Their sole 
purpose is to attract and hold custom- 
ers. If they do not accomplish this end, 
they should be eliminated. 


To eliminate or not to eliminate 


The gauge of effectiveness of the 
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selling services, like that of advertis- 
ing, is not too accurate. It is time, how- 
ever, that stores discover the true worth 
of these services in terms of increased 
customer spending. The services add 
nothing to the intrinsic worth of the 
Their only 
justification is the volume of sales they 
produce. Their effectiveness must be 
judged solely on this basis. It is not 
increased by the emphasis stores tend 
to place on their cost. Rather, anything 


goods they accompany. 


that discourages customer use of any 
selling service reduces its effectiveness 
accordingly. 

The situation demands that stores re- 
examine the uses to which they are 
putting selling services. If a service 
proves worth keeping, it is worth do- 
ing well. The examination and evalu- 
ation should be objective. For instance, 
tradition has often caused the continued 
use of some services long beyond the 
point of diminishing returns. Questions 
to ask about each in evaluating its ef- 


fectiveness include: 
1. Does the service attract more sales 
volume to the store? 
2. Would the store lose sales volume if 
the service discontinued ? 
3. Is the 


greater than the return from its contribution 


were 
cost of operating the service 
to sales volume ? 

4. Could any 
substituted for it? 


less expensive service be 


The potency of selling services 


discontinue a 
choice. 


Whether or not to 


service is often a Holbson’s 


Still, a clean break would seem desir- 
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able to the death by slow torture now 
being experienced. For example, stores 
do not say with good will, ““Please use 
our services. They are here for your 
convenience.” They say, “We have 
services for your use. Don't use them 
if you can help it.” 

Much of the potency of the selling 
services as advertising devices is lost 
because of inconsistent store policies. 
Indeed, it is difficult to determine 
whether or not a service accomplishes 
its purpose of producing sales. Most 
selling services have not been used 
properly in years. How many retailers 
know whether or not the cutomers of 
their stores appreciate services such as 
delivery, mail and telephone orders, 
or personal shopping? Have they not 
educated their customers over the vears 
to take such services for granted ? 

Would it not be a fair bet that most 
customers would, if they thought about 
it, laugh at the idea expressed on signs 
Please carry your 


in sO many stores, 
small packages to help lower our 
costs”? How self-centered it is for a 
retailer to think that a customer who is 
favoring his store by shopping in it cares 
whether or not his costs of doing busi- 
ness are reduced. Such cost reductions 
are so seldom reflected in lower prices. 
It even seems presumptuous for a re- 
tailer to print sucha sign. If the purpose 
is to reduce the cost of goods, why not 
grant discounts to the customer who 
does not avail herself of the various 
services’ For instance, in New York, 
is is ridiculous to advertise, “Please 
All out-of-the- 
city customers will have their purchases 
sent and they should. They save three 
per cent on every dollar of purchase. 

The potency of these services, then, 


carry small packages.” 
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is Open to question, but not until they 
have been properly used for their in- 
tended purposes. 


A matter of emphasis 


The basic problem lies in the em- 
phasis given to selling services. Cana 
person interested in expense control 
and reduction administer a sales-pro- 
motion campaign wisely? It was in- 
teresting to note that, at the last 
N.R.D.G.A. 


was discussed only by those concerned 


convention, the subject 


with reducing costs. Realistically, the 
problem of whether or not to use a sell- 
ing service resolves itself to: will it 
produce a net return? If it will, then let 
someone administer it who understands 
its purpose and how to use it most ef- 
fectively. If it will not, eliminate it. 

Why should store management not 
delegate to the “sales-promotion di- 
rector” or to a new person called the 
“director of sales’? complete responsi- 
bility for the selling function? Specific 
activities under such an_ individual's 
jurisdiction would include: (1) adver- 
tising, display, and publicity, (2) per- 
sonal selling, and (3) the selling serv- 
Ices. 

Such a consolidation of related sales 
activities and of the elements of or- 
ganization responsible for their conduct 
would create a single hard-hitting unit 
to carry out the most important func- 
tion of retailing—selling. Too, it 
should assist retailers materially in 
evaluating the many activities involved 
in store operation and in giving proper 
emphasis to each. 

\ retailer cannot considé® selling 
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Book Notes* 


Chain Stores in Amertca 1859-1950, 
by Godfrey M. 
York: Chain Store Publishing 
Company, 1952, xi + 362 pages. 


$5.95. 


Lebhar. New 


The growth and development of the chain 
store constitutes an important facet in the 
evolution of American retailing. It is a 
tribute to the men who had the vision and 
determination to wage a_ successful fight 
against the inertia of traditionalism. 

Chain Stores in America tells that story. 
It skims briefly the early beginnings of this 
type of merchandise outlet and then takes up 
the struggle of the chains for self-preserva- 
tion. The latter subject is discussed com- 
petently and in great detail. The public-rela- 
tions aspect of chain-store operations is 
examined carefully. An interesting analysis 
is offered of the factors to which chains owe 
their favorable position today. 

It is difficult to conceive of a better man 
to tell the story of chain stores than Godfrey 
Lebhar. He has spent much of his life 
writing about chain stores and defending 
them in the court of public opinion. His 
book constitutes a real contribution to the 
field of retailing literature and is “must” 


| 
reading for all retailers 


American Capitalism, by John Kenneth 


(;albraith. Boston: Houghton 


Mifflin Company, 1952, xi + 217 


pages. $3.00. 


ntervailing power is the challenging 
new concept that bigness begets bigness. For 
example, the concentration of production 11 
relatively few firms created not only big 
llers but big buyers. The giant food chains, 


Sears, Roebuck, Montgomery Ward, and 


other big buving organizations resulted from 


* Unless otherwis noted, book notes were pre 


pared by T. Dart Ellswortt 


the previous growth of equally large pro- 
ducers and sellers in their respective fields. 

Countervailing power acts as a regulating 
force in our economy. The government 
should not only permit it to develop but 
should determine when and how to support 
its development. The task requires a distinc- 
tion to be made between an original and a 
ountervailing power. Unless this is done, 
the government may err seriously in attempt- 
ing to regulate competition. The recent at- 
tack of our government on the A & P is 
typical of such an error in identification. 

This penetrating analysis of the American 
economy is written in down-to-earth lan- 
guage. It is recommended reading for those 
retailers who desire a comprehensive under- 
standing of the economic forces that are 
molding the business world about them. 

Mr. Galbraith is professor of economics at 
Harvard University. 


1951-1952 Credit Management Year 
Book, compiled by A. Leonidas 
Trotta. New York: Credit Man- 
agement Division, National Retail 
Dry Goods Association, 1951, 426 
pages. $6.00. 


This annual publication of the Credit 
Management Division emphasizes the im- 
portance of a good credit operation to the 


successful operation of retail stores making 


this type of service available to customers. 


1 


Topics discussed include: sales promotion, 
collections, credit management, revolving 
credit, cycle billing, and customer relations. 
The section on expense, and specifically the 
article, “A New Yardstick for Measuring 
Credit Department Operating Costs,” should 
prove of interest to all retailers offering 
redit 
Mr. Trotta is manager and research di- 
tor, Credit Management Division, Na- 


Retail Drv Goods Association 


‘ 
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To Be or Not to Be 


(Continued from page 38) 
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services as necessary evils. Store man- 
agement cannot continue to curse the 
expense of providing selling services 
as nonproductive. The merchants who 
inaugurated the services originally had 
sound reasons for emphasizing them 


in their operations. Perhaps, by re- 
turning to that original emphasis, to- 
day's retailers can realize a fair return 
on their dollars expended for selling 
services in the form of increased sales 
and a reduced ratio of expense. 





Small Stores in 


(Continue 


2. He may find it increasingly diff- 
cult to obtain competent personnel, since 
higher wages combined with greater 
opportunities for advancement may lure 
prospective employees to the big stores. 
Ina market noted for a dearth of skilled 
white-collar people, the small-town re- 
tailer will be more seriously pressed to 
attract competent assistance. 

3. He will also be beset by narrower 
profit margins. Besides increased op- 
erating costs, he will have to be “right” 
in price or lose business to his com- 
petition. He will find it necessary to 
take markdowns quickly to keep his in- 
ventory fresh and up to date. Increased 
volume may enable him to realize the 
same number of profit dollars. How- 
ever, in terms of sales his profit per- 


centage may be smaller. 


Training needed by small-town 
retailer 


The net effect of big-store competi- 
tion will be that the small-town store- 
keeper will have to be more alert and 
better trained. Any local resident will 


Small Communities 


->d from page 36) 


no longer be able to invest a few thou- 
sand dollars in fixtures and merchan- 
dise, paint a sign on his window, and 
he in business. Increased competition, 
narrower profit margins, increased 
operating costs, government price and 
credit controls combine to make the 
life of a small-town retailer far from 
enviable. 

The findings reported in a recent 
issue of the JoURNAL OF RETAILING! 
on the question “Is professional train- 
ing worth while?” reveal that many 
graduates of New York University 
School of Retailing are finding lucra- 
tive and challenging careers with small- 
town stores. This indicates that, despite 
the surface disadvantages inherent in 
small retailing, all the advantages are 
not on the side of bigness alone. It is 
obvious that with proper training and 
with old-fashioned initiative and enter- 
prise, progressive men can still derive 
substantial personal and financial satis- 
faction from the operation of smaller 
stores in small communities. 
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The Hecht Company Branches Out 


(Continued from page 14) 


healthy rate of home building in these 
areas of suburban Washington, The 


Hecht Company has chosen well—to 
follow the population. 
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Display Manual, by Howard P. Abra- 
hams, Irving C. Eldridge, W. 
Arthur Gray, and Harold K. 
Melnicove. New York: National 
Retail Dry Goods Association, 
1951, 176 pages. $7.50. 


Here is the story of visual merchandising 
told by leaders in the field. Chapters were 
written by such outstanding men as Henry F. 
Callahan, window display director of Lord 
and Taylor, New York; Howard M. Cowee, 
vice-president in charge of eastern operations 
and director of research for W. L. Stens- 
gaard and Associates, Inc.; W. Arthur Gray, 
display director, Lansburgh and Brothers, 
Washington, D.C.; and Morris Ketchum, 
Jr., Ketchum, Gina, and Sharp, Architects. 
It is bound in a loose-leaf folder so that 
supplements on various other display topics 
can be added as they are made available. 


Film Guide for Department & Spe- 
cialty Stores, edited by Helen 
McKee, Anne Saum, and Angeline 
Hanjoglon. New York: Film Re- 
search Associates, 1952, 44 pages. 
$2.00. 


An excellent up-to-date film guide which 
describes briefly the subject of more than 
five hundred films. While the films are of 
primary interest to retail stores, consumer 
groups, and teachers of retailing, they are 
also helpful in the fields of home economics 
and marketing. Among the subjects covered 
are: general store and operations training, 
sales and supervisory training, all phases of 
merchandise information including acces- 
sories, fabrics, home furnishings, appliances, 
ready to wear, and small wares. 

The information includes the cost and 
source. No attempt has been made to 
evaluate the films 

Paul E. Smith 


Home Decorating Guide, by Charles 
H. Henders. Greenwich, Conn.: 
Fawcett Books, Dept. 122, 1951, 
144 pages. 75¢. 


This compact booklet should prove useful 
to a wide range of readers. It is a concise 
presentation of the basic principles of decorat- 
ing for the average home, starting with the 
budget and ranging through the important 
aspects of style, color, and planning. 

Mr. Henders’ profession, interior decorat- 
ing, combined with lecturing, writing, and 
consulting have enabled him to get to the 
core of the many facets of decorating and 
yet make the text readable as well as highly 
factual. The contents go further than the 
usual coverage of furniture styles, fabrics, 
and accessories. Included are guides to the 
selection of wall and floor coverings, a good 
section on furniture arrangement, and many 
helpful tips on the newer trends toward 
built-in units, one-room living, and modern 
lighting problems. 

The format is particularly attractive in 
that every page shows photographs, line 
drawings, or charts which supplement the 
text material and make the booklet easy 
for the nonprofessional to understand and 
to use. 


How To Get Rich in Washington, by 
Blair Bolles. New York: W. W. 
Norton and Company, Inc., 1952, 
x +- 309 pages. $3.75. 


This story of the moral and political decay 
in our government since the Second World 
War is based on information taken from the 
public record. It paints a disillusioning 
picture of how a favored few are mulcting 
the public treasury of millions of dollars 
annually. An even gloomier facet of the 
story is that of elected and appointed officials 
placing the interests of the “party” and of 
their friends above those of the people. 

The average honest citizen finds it difficult 
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Retailers Favor Written Policies 
(Continued from page 8) 


tion; (6) it permits discretion; (c) it 
establishes a measure of compliance; ' 
and (d) it allows no deviations. 

Policy provides the basis for the 
delegation of authority within a com- 
pany. It is mandatory that policy be 
interpreted at each level of organi- 
zation where such a delegation of au- 
thority occurs. To be most effective, 
it must be written in clear, understand- 
able language. 

Policies may be classified into two 
types: “general” and “operational.” 
“General” policies are formulated by 
the owners of a company or their 
representatives. ““Operational’’ policies 
are based on general policies and are 
created by top executives. 

3. Retailers tend to delay codif ying 
their policies until compelled to take 
such action. This is evidenced by the 
fact that personnel policies have been 
committed to writing in over twice as 
many stores as have either “‘public- 
relations” or “vendor-relations” poli- 
cies. The situation is undoubtedly in- 
herent in labor having had the backing 
of government edict in its struggle for 
recognition; whereas the stores’ other 
publics—customers and vendors—have 
enjoved no such advantage. 

For example, in dealing with labor, 
retailers have been forced to define 
their personnel policies in written con- 
tracts. To date, no spokesman of labor 
management’s stature has materialized 
to bargain with retailers for a similar 
clarification of their policies in dealing 
with their other publics, including 
vendors. 


‘A means to make certain that all personne! 
understand policy and are interpreting it correctly 


in the conduct of their activities 


It is an unfortunate situation. Spe- 
cifically, a soundly conceived policy 
committed to writing can provide the 
basis for an intelligent, hard-hitting 
sales program. A Group III retailer 
summarized the concept very nicely 
with the comment: “Our customer- 
relations policy is reproduced over each 
store entrance and printed on the backs 
of all saleschecks. We like to let our 


customers see our policies. \We think it 


good business.”’ 


lf a policy of frankness with cus- 
tomers pays satisfactory dividends, is 
there any sound reason why a similar 
policy with vendors should not prove 
equally productive? If a written policy 
is needed by the store in dealing with 
its employees, does it have anv less 
need for written policies spelling out 
how it wants those employees to deal 
with its customers and with its sup- 
pliers ? 


4. Much operational inefficiency may 
result through retailers’ failure to inter- 
pret policy at each organization level 
where transfer of authority occurs. 
The failure of retailers to interpret 
policy at all organization levels has 
been discussed at length earlier in the 
report. It has serious implications from 
an efficient management point of view. 


For example, policy provides retail 
management with a practical means of 
directing, co-ordinating, and control- 
ling store activities. Organization struc- 
ture and functioning is such that a 
break at anv level effectually insulates 


all lower echelons from top manage- 


(Continued on page 44 
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to conceive of this gross violation of his 
trust. Perhaps this book will help to awaken 
him and others to their collective danger, 
and to the need to take corrective action 
before it is too late. 


How to Keep Our Liberty, by Ray- 
mond Moley. New York: Alfred 
A. Knopf, 1952, xxvii + 339 
pages. $4.00. 


Americans today are faced with a choice 
between two forms of economic and political 
lite. The first alternative is that cf tndi- 
vidual liberty protected by law. The second 
is that of the dominance of the individual 
by the state. 

The second philosophy has already seri- 
ously undermined many of our traditional 
institutions. It is evidenced in the plans, 
policies, and acts of those who dominate 
our national thinking. We are constantly 
reminded of it by the huge government we 


are taxed to support. Those who would 


change our way of life promise us eternal 
work and security—the lot of slaves. The 
philosophy has captured one of our major 
political parties and has about completed the 
destruction of the other 

But our situation is not hopeless according 
to Mr. Moley. He points out that socialism 
is not inevitable and outlines a plan for 
retaining our “liberty through political ac- 
tion.” 

How to Keep Our Liberty is recommended 
reading for every retailer who would assume 
his rightful position of leadership in his 


community. 


Jumping Jupiter, by Ernestine Gilbreth 
Carey. New York: Thomas Y. 
1952, 237 


‘rowell Company, 2, 


_ 


~2 
pages. $3 OO). 


Kay Linsey is the toy 


a fictional Fifth Avenue department store 


: , 
buyer at Joyce's, 


She is young, pretty, a Vassar graduate, and 
‘has enjoyed unusual success in her job. As 
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old bugaboo of “beat yesterday” and a new 
boy-wonder vice-president. 

How Kay finds and promotes Jumping 
Jupiter, a life-size mechanical goat, is a 
delightful satire on the high-pressure field 
of retailing. She is dragged into store 
politics, scandals, and intense rivalries in her 
mad pace to keep up store directives, pro- 
motions, and procedures. For the romanti- 
cally inclined, Kay has time to fall in love. 

Ernestine Gilbreth Carey is also co-author 
of Cheaper by the Dozen and Bells on Their 
Toes. 


Marketing Research, by Ernest 5. 
Bradford. New York: MecGraw- 
Hill Book Company, Inc., 1951, 


xii + 379 pages. $5.00. 


How to analyze marketing problems is 
presented in nontechnical terms. The pres- 
entation develops naturally from a discussion 
of the purpose and scope of marketing 
research in Part I. Research techniques are 
explained but not unduly emphasized. 
Charts, diagrams, and illustrations are used 
intelligently and are ample to serve their 
intended purposes. References to sources of 
marketing data are scattered throughout the 
text. Appropriate questions or problems are 
thoughtfully provided at the end of each 
chapter. A beginner in the field wall find 
the book easy to read and understand. 

The author is Ernest S. Bradford, Ph.D., 
Department of Marketing, School of Busi- 
ness, Manhattan College. 


Marketing Research, by David Luck 
and Hugh Wales. New York: 
Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1952, x + 532 


se 
pages. $o 


15 


Here is a book for the novice in market- 
ing research, whether in the business world 


or on a eue ampus. It provides the 
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Retailers Favor Written Policies 


(Continued from page 42) 


ment’s thinking. Current store prac- 
tices would seem conducive to innumer- 
able breakdowns of this type. Each 
must result in a corresponding loss in 
retail sales, customer good will, and 
over-all operating efficiency. The total 
economic loss to retailers must be 
considerable. 


Suggested action 


This survey initiates a study of store 
policy which the Research Division of 
the New York University School of 
Retailing plans to continue over the 
coming years. The initial effort has 
resulted in: (1) an accumulation of a 
body of data about the current status of 


written policy in retail stores; (2) the 
collection of a small but representative 
group of printed materials on present- 
day retail policy which it is hoped will 
form the nucleus of an extensive re- 
search library on the subject; and (3) 
proof that progressive retailers will 
co-operate with research agencies 
undertaking worth-while projects. 

The findings and conclusions of the 
survey point to a serious need for a 
searching study of this all-important 
subject to retailers. It is hoped that 
leaders in the field will take the neces- 
sary steps to initiate such research 
without unnecessary delay. Compe- 
tently done, it can pay handsome 
dividends to all who will put its find- 
ings and conclusions to use. 





Consumer-Rating Agencies 


99 


(Continued from page 22) 


ing, the ranking within a given grade 
may be in order of increasing price, 
or merely alphabetically. In rating 
foods, brands are usually classified by 
Consumers Union in accordance with 
standards defined by the Food and 
Drug Administration. “A,” “B,” and 
“C” grades are “acceptable,” while “D” 
ratings usually are “not acceptable.” 
Where flavor tests furnish the chief 
basis for rating, the grades are some- 
times “good,” “fair,” and “poor.” 
Inasmuch as the establishment of 
weights for the various test results is 


somewhat arbitrary, the regular prac- 
tice of Consumers Union and the usual 
practice of Consumers’ Research is to 
present in addition to a final rating the 
major test results. This permits con- 
sumers who favor a different weight- 
ing method to arrive at their own con- 
clusion of over-all quality merit. To 
facilitate price comparisons in the case 
of items such as foods and cosmetics 
for which the weights of competing 
brands differ, both agencies frequently 
show price per ounce or pint as well 
as price in the container provided. 
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reader with a broad view of the field and 
suggests selected readings tor the individual 
who wishes to delve more deeply into any 
one aspect of the subject. 

The book proceeds from an explanation 
of the nature and function of marketing 
research, through the organization of re- 
search in business today, to actual methods 
of research. The latter are covered in detail, 
beginning with defining the problem and 
ending with the most important aspect of 
marketing research, that of putting the find- 
ings to work. The book concludes with a 
section devoted to the application of market- 
ing research, 1.¢e., what it can do for business. 

David Luck and Hugh Wales, the co- 
authors, are professors of marketing who 
teach at Michigan State College and the 
University of Illinois, respectively. 


Operating Results of Department and 
Specialty Store Branches, by 
Milton P. Brown. Boston: Har- 
vard University Graduate School 
of Business Administration, 1952, 
70 pages. $2.50. 


Perhaps the most critical analysis of this 
study is made by the author in his summary : 

“The reader must recognize that this study 
of the operating results of branch depart- 
ment and specialty stores represents a 
pioneering and thus inherently incomplete 
effort. Since it is the first comprehensive 
study of its kind, many of the conclusions 
must be regarded as tentative in character, 
since the figures were accumulated from 
firms using different accounting procedures 
for their branch stores.” 

In spite of the shortcomings expressed by 
Professor Brown the results are interesting, 
as evidenced by excerpts from the report: 

“Department and specialty store branches 
have experienced more rapid increases in 
sales than either independent stores of 
similar size or their own parent stores.” 
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branches _ situated 
within the trading areas of their parent 
stores had greater increases in sales in 1950 
than branches located beyond the normal 
trading areas of their main stores.” 

“There was some evidence that near-by 
department store branches tended to retard 
the growth of the sales of their main stores, 
although in the specialty store field the 
parents of the near-by stores matched the 
sales record of the parents of the more 
distant stores.” 

“The total payroll expense percentages of 
both branch department and branch specialty 
stores were substantially lower than those of 
their parents or those of independent stores 
of similar size.” 

It is hoped that this pioneering effort will 
be continued as an annual report. It will be 
useful to stores and to students of retailing 
alike. 


“Department — store 


Personal Supervision of Outside Sales- 
men, by Charles W. Lapp. Colum- 
bus: Bureau of Business Research, 
Ohio State University, 1951, xvi 
+ 300 pages. $4.00. 


Here is a scholarly, yet practical, study 
that should find wide acceptance as a text- 
book. Like all books on salesmanship and 
supervision, the attempt to reduce intangibles 
to the printed page results in a degree of 
stultification. This book, however, over- 
comes the handicap better than most. 

A representative list of chapter titles 
includes: “The Field of Supervision,” “Plan- 
ning,” “Organization for Supervision,” 
“Methods of Supervision,” and “Selecting, 
Training, Compensation, and Evaluation of 
the Sales Supervisor.” 

Sales managers and students alike should 
find this text interesting and helpful. 


The Spokane Wholesale Market, by 
Rayburn D. Tousley and Robert 
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Decision Making in Smaller Stores 


(Continued from page 27) 


number of smaller retail organizations. 

Professional consultants or investi- 
gators may provide a factual basis for 
both short-run and long-run decisions. 
They are divided into three groups. 
First, there are the business firms, bu- 
reaus Of business research, and trade 
associations which specialize in making 
surveys. They develop standards of 
typical retail practice and conduct re- 
search projects for stores. Second, 
there are retail consultants available 
for such work. They include retired 
executives of similar stores, college 
professors who specialize in working 
with smaller retail stores, and others 
who do this type of work in addition 
to their normal duties. The specially 
trained and competent college gradu- 
ates whom stores have employed to 
serve in the capacity of investigators 
constitute the third type. 

Store owners have also developed 
and organized local and regional clinics. 
Such clinics give small retailers an op- 
portunity to discuss their fundamental 
problems and to exchange ideas. These 
clinics provide additional facilities of 
communication to trade channels, trade 
associations, and government sources. 

These are techniques that have been 
emploved successfully by the smaller, 
independent retailers who have recog- 


nized the problems facing them and 
have searched for methods of solutions. 
Each has the objective of providing 
the user with facts upon which to base 
decisions for his routine and long-range 
operations and to aid him in decision 
making. Each tends to assure the 
independence of the small-store owner 
and the inherent advantages of the 
characteristics of this type of store. 


Summary and conclusions 


The growing problems that confront 
the smaller, independent store owner- 
manager are basic to his need for a 
revised process of decision making. As 
a result of long-established business 
operation, he tends to make decisions 
and do business in a traditional manner. 
Despite the fact that his store has 
survived, its present position is subject 
to constant threat. To meet the 
challenge successfully, he must put an 
end to the technique of one-man de- 
cision making that he has emploved so 
long. The increased pressures of 
modern retailing overburden him with 
finding solutions to a greater number 
ot day-to-day problems. This is oceur- 
ring when he should have more time 
to formulate basic policies and to make 


important operating decisions. 








A Retail-Training Program 


(Continued from page 33 
of employee morale is good because It is another instance of workers per- 
people with ability are being recognized forming in a superior manner because 


and given additional responsibilities. thev understand what they are doing. 
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F, Lanzillotti. Pullman, Wash.: 
The State College University 
Press, 1951, ix + 201 
Cloth $3.50. Paper $2.00. 


pages. 


Here is a detailed analysis of the Spokane 
wholesale market. It adds a timely and 
comprehensive case study of a specific market 
to the rather limited literature in the whole- 
saling field. 

The study covers nineteen specific product 
categories in considerable detail and provides 
limited data on nine additional trades. Some 
of the wholesale lines examined include: 
automobiles and automotive equipment, 
chemicals, coal, construction materials, dry 
goods, electrical goods, groceries, home 
furnishings, industrial machinery, and poul- 
try and dairy products. 

Rayburn D. Tousley is professor of tmar- 
keting and Robert F. Lanzillotti is assistant 
professor of economics at the State College 
of Washington. 


Successful Retailing, by Arthur Tre- 
New York: Harper and 
1951, ix + 363 pages. 


main. 
Brothers, 
$4.95. 


Individuals seeking careers in retailing will 
find this book helpful. It tells the story of 
the evolution and development of today’s 
retail stores. It covers such fundamental 
principles of store operation as merchandis- 
ing, display, advertising, sales promotion, 
record keeping, inventory control, and per- 
sonnel relations from a practical retailer’s 
point of view. It is a recommended hand- 
book for the desk of the small retailer 


Mills. 


University 


White Collar, by C. Wright 
New York: Oxford 
Press, 1951, xx + 378 pages 
$5.00. 


The new middle class in the United States 
has emerged during the last century. It 
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includes managers, salaried professionals, 
salespeople, and office workers. In 1940, it 
numbered 25 per cent of the total labor 
force. In contrast to the old middle class 
made up of farmers, businessmen, and free 
professionals, its members are employees 
and hold no business property. 

Mr. Mills views the world of these salaried 
workers objectively. He suggests extremely 
plausible answers to such questions as: What 
is happening to the small businessman? Who 
are the intellectuals, and what has been 
happening to them? What is the meaning of 
success today? Are the individual’s chances 
to achieve it better or worse than _ his 
father’s ? 

Retailers should find this description of 
the new middle class helpful in gaining a 
better understanding of American life today. 
They may also discover a logical explanation 
for current consumer buying habits and 
trends in retail outlets. 

C. Wright Mills is associate professor of 
sociology at Columbia University and an 
author of note in his field. 


World Resources and Industries, re- 
vised edition, by Erich W. Zim- 
merman. New York: Harper and 
Brothers, 1933, 1951, xvi + 832 


pages. $7.50. 


What is the availability of agricultural 
and industrial materials throughout the 
world? This is a pertinent question today. 
The world situation points to many and 
diverse beliefs concerning it. 

This monumental work defines resources 
as “raw materials plus all the factors needed 
to utilize them: availability of labor, power, 
technological know-how, and a distribution 
system adequate to get them to markets.” 
The text material is divided into four parts: 
(1) Introduction to the Study of Resources, 
(2) Resources of Agriculture, (3) Resources 
of Industry, and (4) Resource Problems. It 
is supplemented with innumerable charts, 
maps, and tables. The chapters on “Conser- 


vation” and “Resource Adequacy” are ex- 
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tremely thought-provoking and recommended 
reading. 
Dr. Zimmerman is professor of economics, 


College of Arts and Sciences, and professor 


of resources, College of Business Adminis- 


tration, University of Texas. 





Use of Word Luxury in Jewelry Industry 


(Continued from page 30) 


every day without fear of its losing any 
of its glorious softness’—there you 
have it. Reliance on the word “luxury” 
promises nothing, connotes little, and 


delivers not a whit of salable informa- 
tion. 


Explain how and why in advertising 


The educational plan must be in- 
tegrated into all advertising. The con- 
sumer must be educated in background, 
not only presold. The brand-name 
manufacturer has of necessity made his 
product of the highest possible quality. 
Is not his product built to last ? Explain 
how and why this is so. Is the finish 
so fine that everyday constant use will 
enhance, not detract, from its original 
beauty’ Tell that to the consumer. 
The false reliance on a mere statement 
that “this product is in the luxury 
class” only confuses the potential cus- 
tomer. 


What the customer really wants to 
know so often remains untold: Will it 
stand up? Will it stay beautiful? Will 
its use justify its cost? “Luxury” alone 
as a description tells none of this. To 
have bought a “luxury” article, sold on 
“luxury” alone, and find that it breaks, 
wears, or deteriorates loses you more 
than a customer. Your prestige and 
the irreplaceable confidence in you goes 
forever. Therefore let us eliminate the 
use of “luxury” in all advertising. This 


is the first step. The prestige value of 
sterling silver, solid gold, flawless 
diamonds must not be diluted with 
“luxury.” 


A five-point program 


We can attain a desirable goal for 
ourselves if we plan a program based 
on the following five points : 


1. The 20 per cent luxury tax exists 
because of the word luxury. When 
a merchandise item is not known or 
classed as a luxury, it does not have a 
tax as such. 


2. To educate the consumer to know 
what he heretofore considered a luxury 
is now a necessity is of paramount 
importance. 


3. A concerted jewelry industry- 
wide manufacturer-to-retailer-to-con- 
sumer campaign is the only way to 
achieve this end. 

4. Abandon the false concept that 
“luxury” carries with its use a con- 
sumer magnet. It does not. 


5. Sell the quality, the brand name, 
and the integrity of the manufacturer 
and let the consumer derive for him- 
self those unwritten influences that 
“luxury” only hint at. 


Sell quality, durability, beauty. Sell 
facts. 





